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We take the following handsome notice of 
Prof. John M. Langston from the colwans of 
the Washiugton Daily Chronicle : 

John M. Langston. 
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Few men in the country have contributed | 
so much toward securing the grand political 
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one, nothing more nor less than a set of igno- 
rant quacks, who generally do the poor beasts 
little good, and often a great deal of harm. 
As for anything like a scientific knowledge 
of the anatomy and physiology of the animal, 
many of them have so little idea of even the 
meanings of these two words, that it would 
excite in them no surprise if told that the 
former was a patent bandage, and the latter 
a new kind of medicine. A plain farmer can 
generally do better by attending, according 
to the best of his own ability, to the ailments 
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Disorder reigns rampant at the gaming had become deaf as well as blind, and that 
tables, and gross dishonesty lays itself out Excelsior’s course was about run. 
fora living here. In the old days it was | 


rarely, indeed, that you saw two players brought into the ring for the last time. He 
claiming the same stake, when the stake was | went through a part of the 
of any importance. Chevaliers d’industrie | before it was half over had to be led oat, 
knew the chief croupier was there to pro- trembling and scarcely able to walk. Mr. 
tect.the customers as well as the bank, and | Rice then, in a little speech which was full 
that a false claim would probably be punished | of pathos, told the crowd that Excelsior, who 
by exposure or expulsion. If the director | had traveled with him for the past eighteen 


Last Days of the Gaming Tables. | meet with the quick response as of old, and | 
| the kind-hearted showman found that his pet : 


On Saturday night the old horse was 


rformance, but | 


Is the Iadéiam Policy a Faiiure? 


‘BY HON. B. R. COWEN, ASSISTANT SECRE- | 


TARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


If the public were to credit the current | 
rumors ia regard to the Indian policy of the | 


Geyernment, it would he forced to the con- | 


clusion that its authors and managers bad | 


about decided it to he a failure, and that a/ 
change of policy was decided upon. A care- 


| pation of Italy had searcely passed away, 


en games - 2 oe 


(From the New Work Titnes.} 
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be hampered by political embarrassments, 
his government will not be open, as hereto- 
| fare, to strict criticism and loud condemna- 
| The Lie of Pius 1X. Drawiag te a Chese— | tiva on the score of feebleness or partiality ; 
| Scenes tm Rome on the Death ef » Pope— | even his finances will be bettered, and his 
Mow Gregory XVI. Passed Away—The Ap- | pasition infinitely higher and safer than it was 
proaching Peutifical Bicction, ; ever before. But the interest of the Conti- 
Roan, Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1672. | nental Powers lies maimly in having a Pope 

The excitement atteadant the cele- | to deal with in the delicate questions of State 
bration of the anniversary the omaaci- {| aad Church, who shall be liberal and enlight- 
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of his horses, than by employing such “horse 
doctors”? as most of those in the rural dis- 
tricts. But the loss of a horse to such a far- 
mer is often a very serious matter. A good 
farm horse, now, is frequently worth from 
two to three hundred dollars ; and a man who 
could give really valuable advice, in case of 
such a horse being dangerously sick, would 
be an exceedingly useful individual, and one 
to whom the owner of the animal could well 
afford to pay a fair compensation. 
Attention to the diseases of the lower ani- 
mals is, no doubt, of infinitely less conse- 
quence than curing the maladies of human 
beings; but we do not sec why it should be 
regarded as a matter of inferior dignity to find- 
ing remedics for the diseases of the vegetable 
creation. No scientific man considers it be- 
neath him to inquire into the causes of the 
otato rot, or the blighting of a wheat crop. 
e preservation of the health of domestic 
animals is, even apart from considerations of 
humanity in the reliéf 6f suffering to the 
beasts themselves, an exceedingly important 
thing in a pecuniary point of view. And 
besides this, the study of the best means for 
preserving the health of the lower animals 
often develops facts and principles of no 
slight value in reference to the health of the 
human system. Some of the most serious 
diseases to which man is subject are found in 
amazingly near the same form in horses, and 
need essentially the same treatment. 
We think that the whole subject of the 
diseases of domestic animals has received too 
little of the attention of scientiticmen. And 
we are convinced, also, that individuals who 
wish to study those diseas2s, with a view to 
making theniselves ysefwi, and earning a liv- 
ing, should have better opportunities for ob- 
taining thorough information in regard to 
them than they now possess. We know of 
no field for the practical application of science 
which has hitherto been so much neglected ; 
and we are persuaded that a proper atten- 
tion to the matter would repay the commu- 
nity fully ten-fold for all the expense that 
would need to be laid out upon it.—N. F¥. 
Times. 


ened, Germany, and perhaps France, will 
do all in their power to influence the cleetion 
in this spirit; Italy and Spain, perhaps, also, 
same foreign countries, will 2s cagerly press 
the chaice of a man pledged to continue the 
licy of Pius IX. While the Emperor of 
‘erumny will try to intimidate the Conclave, 
Fraace will, no doubt, again have a cunning 
diplomat on. hand who may rival his prede- 
ceasor, and, like him, receive from the witty 
Roman people the title of ‘‘ Knight of the 
Holy Ghost,” in sly allusion to the f rm which 
declares the Conclave to be under the direct 
controt of the Holy Spirit. ‘The liberal pow- 
ers of Europe will certainly sce to it that the 
tlata be net. placed ugon the head of a man 
like Leo KJI., (1823,) who built another wall 
around the Ghetto, the prison of the Jews, 
deposed a Roman Magistrate because he had 
mitted vaccination, and canonized a Span- 
monk whose special proof of sanctity con- 
sisted in the frequent miracle of stripping 
half-roasted birds from the spit and ordering 
them to fly away alive. 
Hence it is that all Rome is busy building 
casties ia the air; there is not a man from 


the bs sawed Monsignore to the humblest 
menial servant, w 


ful analysis of these rumors will reveal their} when an a 

result over which the people are now rejoic- 
ing as John Mercer Langston, the eminent 
and well-known colored orator. 

Born a slave, in Louisa county, Virginia, 
he was manumitted while yet a boy, and sent 
to Ohfo. At that time the prejudice against 
allowing persons of his color the benefits o 
education was almost as great in the North 
as in the South; but notwithstanding the al- 
most insurmountable difficulties thrown in 
his way, by hard work and uuexampled per- 
severance he worked his way through the 
common English branches, and entered the 
college at Oberlin, where he graduated, both 
in the classical and theological departments. 
Desiving then to study law, he applied to 
many law schools, but found none that would 
accept him as a student beeause he belonged 
to the proscribed race. For some time his 
efforts to obtain an opportunity to study in 
the office of a respectable lawyer were un- 
availing, but he finally succeeded in securing 
the opportunity, and also in mastering the 
profession and securing his adinission to the 
bar. Probably no member of his profession 
now living acquired a knowledge of law yn- 
der $0 many difiiculiies as were met and con- 
guered by Mr. Langston. 

Entering the practice in Lorraine county, 
Ohio, he was early recognized as a man of 
ability, and yery soon acquired a lucrative 
business. But his attention to his own in- 
terests never prevented him from working 
actively and giving liberally for the cause of 
emancipation. He had felt in his own per- 
son what it was to be a slave, and his time 
and money were ever at the command of the 
cause of freedom. His voice was often lifted 
in behalf of his down-troddeu race at the risk 
of his life. 

When the civil war began he desired to do 
all in his power to aid the Government, and 
before its close his efforts had put in the fleld 
several thousand men. His labors in con- 
nection with Major George L. Stearns are 
well known, and were highly appreciated by 
Mr. Lincolu and Mr. Stanton. 

After the close of the war he abandoned 
his business, his home and family, to enter 
the field in the South for the purpose of in- 
structing the new-made citizens in the exer- 
cise of their rights, and to advocate before 
allmen in the Scuth tle cause of the Re- 
publican party. Probably no one man did 
so much as he toward organizing and tn- 
structing the colored men of the South, aud 
the principles of the great party of freedom 
have never been more fully and ably de- 
fended before the white men of the South 
than they were by Mr. Langston. 

He early became an ajlyocate of the elec- 
tion of General Grant to the Presidency under 
the following circumstances: In the summer 
of 1267 Mr. Johnson sent for him, and said 
that he had determined to remove General 
0. O. Howard from his position ef Com- 
missioner of the Freedman’s Bureau, giving 
several reasons therefor, such as he was in 
the habit of giving for removing good men 
from office. Mr. Johnson further said that 
he was disposed to appoint a colored man to 
the place. Langston requested him to defer 
action for a day or two, and at once con- 
ferred with several friends in regard to the 
matter, to whom he said that he feared it 
would be exceedingly detrimental to the in- 
terests of his people to have General Howard 
removed, and said that as Mr. Jolnson pre- 
tended to be governed very much in his ac- 
tion by the opinion of his Cabinet advisers, 
he believed if General Grant could be brought 
to advocate the retention of General How- 
ard that it could be done, and ended by pro- 
posing to call upon General Grant, then act- 
ing Secretary of War, and asked the writer 
to accompany him. We at once proceeded 
to the War Department and secured aa in- 
terview. Mr. Langston first stated what Mr. 
Johnson had said to him, and before he had 
gone further the General interrupted him 
and said: **I can do nothing to aid you in 
securing the removal of General Howard. I 
think him the best man in the country for the 
place, and believe that the interests of your 
people demand that he shall be retained.’’ 
Mr. Langston replied that he called for the pur- 
pose of securing his co-operation in an effort 
to secure the retention of General Howard, 
which the General at once promised. The 
General then went ou and announced himself 
as fully in favor of the enfranchisement, educa- 
tion, and elevation of the colored people, and 
said that he should do all in his power to ad- 
vance their cause. Mr. Langston was 60 
much pleased that be turned to him and 
said: ‘“‘I desire to say to you here to-day 
that the sentiments you have just uttered 
will make you President of the United States 
when the fact becomes known that you en- 
tertain them, and I here and now pledge to 
you the colored vote of the country, because 
I know that, with me, they will see that you 
have not only the desire, but the power to 
secure for them the full measure of their 
rights. 1 shall be for you from thie day.” 
From that day until now he has ke ¢ his 
word and steadily supported General Grant. 
During this canvass he has done an amount 
of work for the cause equalled by few other 
men in the country. He labored with Mr. 
Sumner to prevent him from casting his lot 
with the Greeley faction, and succeeded in 
delaying the publication of his letter to the 
colored people, which General Butler styles 
‘‘Mr. Sumner’s first Epistle to the Ethio- 
pians,’’ until the effect was but little felt, 
most of the colored men having already de- 
termined upon which side to cast their lot. 

During the canvass he has made over sixty 
speeches, having spoken in nearly every 
State east of the Rocky mountains. His 
speeches sound and read like finished ora- 
tions. His style is argumentative, logical, 
and convincing, reminding the hearer more 
of an able lawyer endeavoriag to canvinee 
an able court by sound reason than of a po- 
litical speaker addressing a popular assem- 
bly. He is to-day the ablest and most active 


ntly wivial occurrence caused 





found himself puzzled to pronounce, or be- | years and who was almost a child to him, | origin to be identical with the many other er- | all the quidnuncs of the Eteruat City once 
lieved both claims to be made in good faith, ! could not live much longer. He had been his ; roneous statements relative to the policy and | more te shake their wise heads, and to rah 
he gencrally paid hoth the claimants. Now | constant companion, and had helped tofmake | designs of the Administration. Were these | in great flurry from the Pincian to the Aven-. 
such squabbles arc of hourly occurrence,and} most of the money he had had during that | Tumors confined to their originators—the | tine, aud fiom the palace of Autonelli ta the 
over sums so large that itis difficult to at-! time. He loved him not so much for this as | managers of the opposition press—their ef-| Embassy of Fraace. clous rumors 
tribute the false claim to misapprehension. | for the almost human traits and human in- spread from the Vatican across the pri 
That is the reason, perhaps, why the bank | telligence that he possessed, and now that he | by the well-known character of the inventors, | into the densely populated quarters of 
has abandoned the old system of conciliation | was about to die he felt a pang in his heart | whose genius in that line is only equaled by | city, making them swarm Uke troubled bee- 
as too costly, and has taken to the cheaper | as if he was indeed human. The old horse, | the maligmty of their inventions and designs. | hives, and cautious whispers exchanged at 
lan of leaving the rivals to fight: it out.!he said, would be taken to Mr. Connelly’s | But some of these steries about the supposed | the Tiazza de Colonna ended in leud excia- 
sut the result is that the rooms have come | stable on Baymiller street, where everything | failure of the Indian policy having found their | mations at the Porta del Popolo. What had 
to resemble beer gardens, while no gentle-| that was possible would be done te make him ae area man espe yen = omy aving been | really happened was only thin: Tuesday 
man can seat himself to play except at the | comfortable, and when he died he would have | repeated by persons who would aot knowingly | morniug being fue, aud prouigiag a warm 
hazard of an altercation with some brazen-| an honorable interment. The father of this | misrepresent the acts of the President, it is! day, the Pope. capressed a wish to taka a 
tongued escroc or brazen-faced Jorette. Reason | horse, ‘‘Old Excelsior,’ when he died at ee upeor those who are in ion | short walk ia the fae behind the 
the more surely for ladies, and especially Eng- | Baltimore many years ago, was buried with of correct information on the subject te er-}| Vatican; the useal attendants were at ence 
lish ladies, staying away. Atleast one would | great pomp, and he (Mr. Rice) would look to | deavor to communicate that information to | notified, but when ‘they anlited forth they 
fancy so, for the tradition still lingers with | his friend Griswold, the Fat Contributor, to the public. noticed that the Holy Father was a little 
us of the times when the typical English wo- | see that Excelsior’s remains received similar T e Indiana polje of the Government is not nervous, his band holding the stad on which 
man was regarded as the incarnation of purity | attention. At the conclusion of his speech afailure! Under ex Administrations In- | he ia obliged to nowadays, teewbling 
approaching to austerity, and ladies of indif-| the showman’s eyes filled with tears, and | dian ware of greater or less magnitude were visibly, and his eyes, which have sadly 
ferent character were constrained to ape | not a few of his auditors joifted with bim.— | of almost annual eocurrence. Enormous ex- of ‘late, searching with anxious 
their hetters. The Mesdames Cruchecassee | Cincinnati Enquirer. pense was incurred and heavy loss of life re- | eagerness all the avenuen that ed before 
him. Nor was it less 
IX, venture forth upoa a walk (he had not 


might sneer at the shy ferocity of the Eng- sulted from the efforts of the Goverament to to see Pius 
left the rooms and corridors of the Vaticup rho has not his favorite 


lish woman’s virtue and the chilly prudery compel the Iadians to submit to a system 

of her demeanor; the men might admire which is said to have been little better than 

and sneer and call her beguenle. But on a lega*ized scheme of imposition and outrage. for months) without avoampanied by }ewadidate for the throne, from whom he 

the whole, when the Englishman would Whenever the Indian was driven to resisi bis | the Cardinal Secretary, faithful and ali. | Bopes preforment or alms. Patriotic Italians 

carry his head high.and declare himself a oppressors, he was looked upon as the ag-| powerful Antonelli. Bat still greater wae | again are on the side of those who wish fora 
the astonishment of all who surrounded him, | uly enlightened head of the Church, ener- 
when of a suddeu, at a turu in the garden, | $eti¢ enough to fight the great battle of the 


civis Romanus, he never felt more proud of his essor, his severe punishmeat prom} tly fol- 
country than when he contrasted the be- owed, and wag generally regarded as a sim- 
> a Roble-lookin — a dia sigkt, | Church against the State, and yet wise enough 
riah-—no newspaper organ to tell the world! who ao sooner ld the Ho Father, than } aot $e risk an utter downfall of Papacy. All 
i to stziet core- 


the ttruth with regard to his treatmeat. He | he saluted him, according 
was, dowbtless, often in the wrong-—often| monial of former days, but with well 
commitéed outrages without provocation, aud; signs of astonishment. 
deserved all the punishment he received. | uttered with i 
But he was as often sinaed against as sinning. | the, accidental meetin 
Years of such treatment had confirmed | which bad thus 


he Indian ia the idea that the white man was | clerical representative of France, (‘ardinal 
is natural enemy, and that he had better} Bonnechone, face to face. The ramorspread 
ie fighting than by the slower operations of | with that rapidity which characterizes Roman, 
. P scosag- Brves the systematic imposition under which he! eagerness for uews, and ere many miautes 
hardly had the defection in the air-ship be-| suffered. It was under snch circumstances had passed , prtesta aud anxious lay 
come apparent, before flames were issuing | that Genexal Grant came into the Executive | men were seen ng around al) the en- 
from the very top of the balloon. Quickly | office. A poliey was soon after promulgated | trances and gateways, to catch a glimpse of 
the shout went up, The balloon is on tire!’ | which was tn accordance with the views be| the Freach prelate, who had not been seen 
and as those near by began to retreat, the | had formed of the Indian character during | at the Pope’s Court for many a month. Aad 
horses were also driven here and there to €3- | hig service at frontier poste. His experience} when it gradually beeame known that the 
cape all danger. ‘The dry cambric and it8| there had convinced him that the Indians | interview had lasted for more than an hour 
covering began burning, first slowly, then | were as amenable to kindness and just treat;| and that at the leave-taking Pina IX. bad 
the flames spread, and upward and onward | ment as any other class of equal intelligence, spoken most affectionately of the ople of 
went the fire, a premonition by this time | and he felt confident that, so soon as they | France, all Rome was astir, aad dispatches 
overtaking the spectators—every one present | could be made to understand that the Gov-| were sent off to all parts of the world. 
feeling that some fearful if pd fatal calamity | ernment intended to treat them kindly and| Nor was it mere idle curiosity which thus 
would result. Scarcely had the flames burst | justly; making it to their iaterest to become | stirred up the Eternal City, but a deep and 
out, however, before an aperture of two or | heaccable, théy would behave themselves. | solemn feeling’ that found a ready. echo at 
three feet was made—where the Buy-rope | Neither the President nor any of the] every court of Europe, ia every nation on 
holding the unw ieldy thing crossed it—and | canecial friends and- advocates the new} earth. It is well known at Reme that the 
the rope burned ott and away shot the bal- policy ever claimed or believed that its adop-| days of poor Pius UX, are nufabered, and 
loon, carrying with it in its course Mr. Mi-| tion “would at once put a-stop to all fudian | every miuister has long since begua to send} 
chael McMann, a laborer assisting in the in- | disturbances. It required auch time t in-| daily bulletins to his master at home. The 
flation. Being near the epeey it started | sugurate and set in working order the new | bent shonlders, the drooping head, the feeble 
off he became entangled, and hanging with policy. It required much more time to rench | gait, and above all the failing memory of the 
one foot inside the basket—his hands holding | the {ndians with efforts to conyinee them of old man, speak but too eloquently of 
to the ropes—he thus ascended for perhaps | the good faith of the Government. The natu- the approach of the day on which he is to he 
100 feet, and regained a position in the bas- rally suspicious character of the Indian had | freed of his burden. ‘or does he fatter him- 
ket, which again nse | sideways, and in| heen deepened by long years of unjust treat-| self—as he used to do till quite recently—any 
another minute he was hanging to the ropes | ment, and more than words was needed to longer with visions of long years of life, of 
alone ata height of probably not less than 300 change his opinion of the whites. While | great deeds yet to be done, and of thorough 
feet. Now his strength gave way, his pres" | this was being done, what more natural re- changes to be accomplished. His brother’s 
ence of mind deserted him, and in another | suit could be looked for than a partial con-| recent death has made a deep impression 
moment the poor man is seen falling to the | tiuance of former outbreaks and disturbd- upoa his mind, and the spirit that once held 

earth, filling with consternation the 400 or | ances? That these outbreaks became more up and strengthened the decaying frame, is | KNOWN UpOR the border. The usual message 
500 spectators on the grounds. He descended | infrequent within a very short time after the | no longer there. ile knows his end is com- | Wa% sent down from the hills: The brigand 
to the earth nearly in a standing position | adoption of the new policy must be counted | ing, and he shares with all his faithful ones | Chief miust haye one thousand drachmas bya 
from three hundred feet in mid-air, until, | a, largely im its favor. ‘That they have not] the great anxiety to know who is to be his | certain day, or the life of the boy—he was 
when near (erra firma, he fell backward, | vet entirely ceased may be attributed to the | successor on the throne of St. Peter. It ix| Only twelve years old-—would pay the forfeit. 
fe pace «cone heard soe | ty a era have aot ot ben | ven and tat. the den af Che other in| Ae al te, he asks i moths 
distance away. Ie was utterly crushed, the reached by the new influences and appll-| weighing heavily om bis a SS OS Sees © wee eee 
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blood streaming from his mouth and nostrils. ances; on, havi Beem reached, they ure Ho-will not be blamed for this teyror by a ah ame ae terse ternenrsenicpatrs, x er utgiry 


; con nment is | those c the . edly < admini i phic y at “i 
McMann left a wife and several children, whg willing "4 —— nes the Government is | those who know nature of the last scene weak administrations which play at ‘‘in 
depended upon his labors fora living. Th 


- : : st oitenses and enter | which is enacted at the Vatican when a Pope are] aS ee se = these pyr 
: : upon so different a cy. leaves this world. 8 x2 ig | drels to Rok e roads and passes 0 e 
balloon alighted but a few rods outside of the The assestion hai heen, made recently that | given*up by the PE othe dainddan ant counéry, and this poor woman had to trust to 
fair grounds, and was soon consumed. an entire change of policy has been agreed | good care is taken to ascertain the ise | her own courage and wits. Neither were 

Pashia upon. This impression, if the assertion be | moment—all ties of respect or affection aye | Wauting ; there was some true old Odyssean 
A Litthe Romance About Gart- | made in good faith, doubtless grows out of] broken in an instant, aad the lowest passtous blood in her, and she hit upon a plan for say- 
baldi. t it seems to be accessary in some | are. unchained without shame or reserve. | mg both her child and her drachmas. She 


the fact t 
localities to Inveke military aid to suppress | Prelates and ts rush r ther | had a brother, a young fellow of perfect 
4 oral aad en ead D red pluck, though his checks were as smooth as 


‘ 1 Hi {udian depredations. It is an error to sup-| around their 
at a dinner-party gave me a little bit of @r0-| pose that the existing policy ever wale rising sun. ef the Noble Guard, | we Delian Appotlo’s, and him she dressed up 
’ | carefully as a Greek girl. Having appointed 


mance about Marchesa Garibaldi, as the sec- | plated ithdr. ii : 
ond wife of the famous Italian’ general is . mo oo evel of military force in any | State ofticere of every rank, and all the em- to weet the robber chief in a certain spot, she 
-now took up two hundred ‘drachmas and a 


h t seem to he mecded. No} ployés of the palace. collect in haste their 

called. Thad heard that she was the wife of | ong bas ever a? claimed that the P arty ¢ i 

Garibaldi’s son. y property to secaes IS aguinst pom comers, present of cakes and fruit, the ‘Greek girl’’ 
geiag with her as a ‘‘guide.’”? On reaching 


fect would be iu a great measure neutralized 
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A Man Falls Three Hundred Feet 
From a Burning Balloon. 

An extra of the De Kalb (Ill.) News, of 

Friday evening last, gives the following ac- 

count of the death of a mam by falling from a 

balloon on the afternoon of that day, brief 

mention of which was made in our telegrams: 


‘*Mr. Denniston, the aeronaut, who adver- 
tised that Mr. L. Durham would make an as- 
cension at this place this afternoon, was in- 
flating his monster balloon, ‘City of New 
York,’ and had nearly completed the inflat- 
ing process, when people on the north part 
of the grounds discovered smoke escaping | tp, 
from the top of the balloon. It was scarcely | p, 
visible at first, but faster aud faster emitted | g 
the smoke, and the alarm was given, but 


havior of his countrywomen with that of their 
fereign sisters. Now all that is changed. 
An Englishman in difficulties must stand, as 
well he may, on his individual character, and 
say as little as may be about his Roman 
citizenship. If any one 1s entitled to boast 
or to bully on the strength of his citizenship 
it is a subject of the now Holy Roman Em- 
pire, whose capital is Berlin and whose 
prophet is Bismarck. We know better than 
foreigners that, if Englishmen abroad have 
for a time lost something of their self-respect, 
itis owing to the timid, penny-wise policy 
and the sentimental delusions of a Govern- 
ment, and not any decay of the national 
spirit, But morals are known to deteriorate 
when nations suffer in their self-respect, and 
the greater laxity of manners among our 
traveling countrywomen is an unpleasant 
.coincidence, to say the least of it. Time 
was when, if you saw one of them regularly 
seated at the tables, you could pronounce 
off-hand on her character with little danger 
of doing her injustice. Anonyma risked her 
rouleauc when out for her summer tour, or 
some fallen Becky Sharpe eame down in 
faded finery from her garret to try and double 
the florin or two she had obtained from doubt- 
ful charity. Now, every one seems to make 
their game, the women, as freely and hodly 
asthemen. They may not stake so heavily 
as Jewish bankers from Frankfort, Russian 
princes, Magyar boyards, or Mediterranean 
mongrels, and pour cause ; but they play out 
to the limits of their tether, and often their 
tether appears to be a pretty long one. It 
is not a case of borrowing a florin or two 
from husband, father, or brother, throwing 
them endways on to the cloth, blushin 

to the roots of the hair, as, seeing them rol 

about, they explain to the croupiers where 
they desire to place them, and finally show- 
ing white tecth and dimples when the stakes 
were swept up by the remorseless rake. Not 
atall. Nowadays the English maid or mat- 
ron draws in her chair in most business-like 
fashion, smilingly receiving the cards to cut 
from a gentleman with the brand of the gal- 
leys on his features, and possibly the mark 


a , : of the chain on his ankle. On the other side 
How the matter will end it is impossible to | she rubs shoulders with a lady much better 


foretell. Perhaps the best way would be to| jnown than respected in the Parisian dane- 
leave the - untold, if young pine would | ing saloons, and about whose vocation, in- 
cannot but admire this young man’s affection | (et? there could be no manner of doubt, 
er ven if she did not officher it by.a costume 
for his cpr and his o- rous determina- | excessively decollete and a tawdry blaze of 
~_ emg at a setae oat pong ony Aad alais Royal jewelry. Not that in her gor- 
at ant a g° rere h = urred. | geous show she has greatly the disadvantage 
teal por rmon ap: %. oy Balev ng pevege of her English neighbor. Except that the 
h yore Mr. F § wile, and | jewels of the one are real and those of the 
» pte! he. e L . “em 4 ue in his} ‘other sham—that the chains of ‘ respecta- 
gray of Tanda, nc ore the | iy ae gol, wile thon. of dete 
, - saic— 
ice, but he manages to throw the blame rather | jr nab gh hg Possibly hs ‘aaa yop ee 
‘ han upon his hero. But |}; r oy tilleiaiiien od 
upon Mrs pt d | bring them yet nearer identity when the cou- 
having read t ° ography and got vasa om ple of ladies have established a play-table 
macemniige ert pore ag Pe er yom irti- | intimacy, and the English jewels have gone 
. y, mu ¥ notion OF hunsei, his Crav-| ¢o the mont-depiete. For’in the frankness of 
ing ~~ pee ge > et ep AP the excitement of winning and losing as the 
we can easily imagine that the offense which | oame goes on, the English woman exchanges 
his wife, who seems to have been @ very | congratulations or condolence, or holds coun- 
ome a baer s ee hh hag sel with her neighbors, and so the intimacy 
— h - i 1 beli ° a . pear Mire warms fast. The young matrons may show 
make the wor ‘ ¢ bl that sone my ‘| themselves the ‘more easy at first, ou the 
pcre figie ds Bing F soe) eae i strength of their matronhood; but in the 
oe ie . hie greater exuberance of their girlish spirits the 
contemporary sof fe re: not carry his wor-} maids soon make up for lost time when once 
ai o~ wr aan are af Duk d his }ehey,2re fairly intoxicated with the excite- 
at id if h- € pore 0 ia ens “7 ~% ‘ment. The intoxication is kept up, for when 
beet “he will sagas: hha he bee long | theit impressionable natures have been steap- 
fel the justice to his mother ranting in | ecg ‘he, SHEN Of the, game, (Oey able 
, eep 8 les. 
aah ae bona page geo yt teh ~ There they are the first thing in the morning, 
ae As ence Page be sme ha “itl. ta | When the great professional players, woru 
nao Hansen end” to the vexatious aun Naa bs jong ee <n ye og vom sek 
: , NS | fing over their breakfast. Th 
See tne tether ate tke oe the last thing at night, scrambling for ice. 
i h y when tife — of Dickens i leons with fingers sparkling with rings, among 
crew way ns 1D ie P lckens Is meN-} 4]; the rascality and rouerie ef Europe. 
tioned. — at eet ° There are cagA among them, Soo gaer 
iH einteeniih i characters they choose to make themselves 
Bigh Meeks dad Curved Spines. so we need not a me to am ad them— 
- : : 2 who bring their children as regularly as they 
stcnight or strong back. Thersuscles, being | Come themselves, and, strange to say, they 
unbalanced, became flabby er contracted, un- | 8°¢ ar a yt okay P pene Pee 
able to support the body erect, and a curva- | 8°%, Walle Mey + q f eh 
ture—asuaily a double curvature—of the spine | S@!lantly to traveling countrymen of charac: 
is the consequence. And if gnything were | '¢* who may be presumed to possess humanity 
needed te = vate the spinal Senvadnie in- | *ud sense. Yet, for our own part, were we 
tensify hate + sober . the {uternal vis-| *° embody the Spirit of Evil, we should 
cera, and add to the general deformity, it is scarcely know how to incarnate it more ap- 
fouad in the moder contrivance of stilted | Propriately than in an attractive woman who, 
gaiters. These are made with heels so high 7 aon pg on = senphageoont - so tan 
: . ell, justa 4 
— ro ap thy Aare pre tes hap oi sionable. Women of the kind may be the 
ners wntie pe ” and the heal le thrown for- exception, but then they are generally tol- 
ward and the’ hips projected backward ‘to | erated in such English society as lingers on 


ple act of justice. Tho Indian had no histo- 


ely speculations, however, may come to 
t yet hy one of two probabilities. 
Kither a nan may be chosen, like Pius IX. 
himself, whom even the bitter Romans only 
called the Good, of whom a satirical Cardinal ° 
snecringly said that in his family even the 
cats were Liberals, and who yet was forced 
te brenk every promise and abandon every 
purpose he had formed when he was chosen. 
Or the Pope and his advisers may avail them- 
selyes of the last resort left in such cases—a 
secret council may be called together by Pins 
TX. and a successor may be-chosen by them 
ja anticipation of his death. The measure js 
Wig oa ae 5 dogma and precedent alike, and 
can only miscarry by the determination of 
loreigu Pewers not toacknowledge the choice 
thus made, because the ancient right of ex- 
clusion, which belongs to them, has not been 
admitted. Even as these lines are written, 
the rumor is heard in many a palace that sach 
a tactting has taken place, and that Cardinal 
Panehianco has been chosen, 


-feigaed 
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Charlies Dickens and His Wife. 


Young Dickens will not Permit His Fatber’s 
Biographer to Blur the Name of His 
Siother. 

A story reaches us from London which 
will be read with eagerness by all who are 
intereated—as who is not ?—in the life of the 
late Charles Dickens. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would be rightly deemed be- 
yond the ken of a public journal, but Mr. 
Dickens? own deliberate choice made his 
separation from his wife a public topic, and 
it would be affectation to keep out of print 
gossip which, though at present that of an 
inner circle, is sure to become very soon the 
common talk of literary society. 

The rumor is that Forster’s ‘“‘ Life of 
a a oe the world is anx- 
iously expecting, hangs fire, The bio her 
thinks he ou rhe son tell the oiacy’ al the 
separation of Dickens and his wife, and of 
course is disposed to throw all the blame of 
the separation upon Mrs. Dickens. But 
young ickens, who, it is said, always sided 
with his mother in that matter, and thinks 
that but scant justice was done to her by his 
father when the matter was made public, 
says that af amends be not made to her by 
Mr. Forster, a ** plain, anvarnished tale shall 
be published in AW the Year Round. 


The Greek Brigands—A Woman’s 
Stratagem and its Results, 


A story comes from Athens about Greek 
brigandage very refreshing to honest people, 
an tomewee of the question whether wo- 
men might.not govern Greece better than its 
mea. One of the curses of niodern Hellas, 
as everybody knows, is the unextirpated 
guild of brigands who infest the land, defy- 
ing the Government, suppressing commerce, 
demoralizing the peasantry, and robbing and 
murdering strangers or rich natives. One of 
these unharged villains lately captured the 
youthful son of a widow of property, well 











A gentleman who sat next me the other day 

















his itiness, and felt prom 
; sees Kime Othe mare te tien} 
being a failure, the} door of tha 
seasow has served} halls, on 


. the wisdom and} knocked at a 


anew policy does : froxa 
‘Not at all,’’ said my dinner-table com- A, ail be emeege aap wagon port nti. 3 vbr harp pei seatate aie odio 
panion, a Milanese count, who knew all! are inadequate te protect the whites from | from the Pope's ‘own man’* to the stullien (fae place they found the scoundrel waiting, 
about the strange affair; “‘she is the second } {adgion depredations. dlicial reports have | in the kitchen jota the general sawee qui pet With the ore bound hand and foot be- 
wife of the General himself. She left him repeatedly stated this to be a very important | bat only after having loaded themselves with side him. The woman first ascertained by cun- 
the day QUO? the wedding, and they have part of the new polite; ; the alternative te be. all the money jewels or other ya , ning gaestioiis that the,man was really alone, 
never met siuce. applied ik case of a failare of peacefal | things on which ‘they can lay hands Such theu offered, with many supplications, 
Tloo!.ed all the questions i was dying 404 egorig, wat the. case iu she w y X¥{. | her money and the present of cakes and fruit. 
ask, u, un which he added, with a laugh aud| qo charge sew, when a necessity may! was abandoned by all bis fiends. follow- } / tie villain too the latter and munched while 
a shrug, as if he knew more than was proper | have arisem for the pwmishweut of any tribelers, A poor under gartlenes, who had often | he counted out the drachinas; then, with a 
to tell at that moment : : ; or band, that the policy is a failure and has | received a kind word or @ modest from the | fearful oath, he said it was too little—that 
‘No reasons were eyer givea on either) heen abandoned, shows utter igaorauce of} Pope when wandering in bis t gif heard of | She must go back and sen enough to make 
side.”’ : : the whole subject or willfnl misrepresenta- 1 in his heart ta | Up # thoysand, or the head of the lad would 
The subject was dropped, but it recalled to } tion, He foaud the. outer | be sent down to her without delay. While 
me a strange story I had heard some years | S@ far from the pulticy ace open ; aot a person fy the the worsan clung supplicating to his knees, 
ago of a second marriage of Garibaldi’s, aud experience of the t stairs le the. passages. He'| the ““Greek girl” suddenly flung a grip of 
which served well to join on to the unfinished | nore fully te nA antl door and, as ne One answered iron roand thé robber’s arms, and, as the 
or broken link that my dinner acquaintance | agords encouraging eviderce of tts capacity | openedit ; the rooin was empty ; he yeninred | fellow was,-thhs pinioned, the outraged 
had given me. I'll tell it to you as it was | ¢¢ goal with a most difficult problem oft ¥-{ intoa second and third ; ;not asoul was to be. mother drew a‘loaded pistol and shot him 
told to me, and you can join the two links or} erament. It bas thus far At last he. enters @ dtmly-ligh dead, The pair lost no time in liberating 
not, just as you please. It was at leastal dous as ite most sangwing ‘alends 
dozen years ago. The lady was young, titled a 


nt apartment, and to angaze- | the lad, nor did they forget to cut off an 
. ~ >} anticipated. £. au experiment eatered . wrap in a cloth the head of the ‘* chief;’” 
rich, handsome, and fast. No name was chia Siikeees olen by officials charged ee meagre Dood Paige ry and, as a reward of three thousand drachmas 
given me. She conceived a desperate, pas-{ with ite axecution. It was at the. meroy of e the Pope himself Ues an ore —, of it, | bad been set upon this precious article, they 
sionate admiration for the famous ‘‘Liberatot) plagderers, and bad to contead with the| his head banging dows and looking deep pur- | Made quile an excellent day's busiuess of it, 
of Italy.”?’ She was young enough to be pe udioes, cidioule and wisrepreseatation The poos gardener rashes to bis 
Garibaldi’s daughter, and he was passing Wile usually asvnfis any attempted radical lease: 
esta’ 
& 
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pebpirys oy and — at their own vil- 
with tender .— London Telegraph. 

then, as he has always, for the incensol- of lished custome. it ar- rt So a wp sisitioigl seatbelt 

able widower--the celebrated “Anita,” bis Frayed egainet ft tone polians who desired | Cwtiy ou ule Races, atbing Underpald Labor. 

first wife, who accompanied him through wo retain control of a ble : ®.| bh ‘Aa’ het toate ata: 

many of his adventures, and whose sad death | Rat it has almost ontlived ail A songpee dinxts tes tu terend, Moeatees: 

a a de- } daily commending itself more aud more, uot} finds it cold! ( more be- Meeks the. Workiagman and commend it to the con- 
aornee, supposed to be the only love of} only to the Christian community, which sees | sq ar the decansed, andi sideration ofour readers. Tt says: ‘Under- 
hess SS. Se elevation of a pe 4 vant, ye enters witha | paid labor always revenges itself-upon the 
gowhs oa 


¥ in it vast eppoxtunities for the ald ap me 
: : own & SEK 
took place between the General and the} race, gutte the honest, thinkiag men of the of garments ee his arm, and |-ewployer in negligence and waste. The man 
young Lombardy Marchesa. But sad te re- nation, as well, whe see ia the changed pol- Be tie with dire punishment if ever a { cares ittle for the iaterest of the master who 
late, on the wedding-day, after the cere- icy a measure of justice and economy which | word escapes bina as to wilat a Bas scen. cheapens the sweat of his brow to the lowest 
stamps it as an of sound and wise Rot eve 


mony, Garibaldi received information, with 2 W death h&s thue en asible farthing, and the work he does is 
undoubted proofs, of the immortality of his statesmanship.—N. ¥. independent. on the pia tiehew" — is. ee pone aoe performed with either cheerfulness or 
—~t—oee .- -- 


young bride. Why had he not been informed ering ms body, The Cardinal Cham-|alacrity. Getting the greatest amount for 
Cost of Tunnels. g be 








sooner? I cannot tell you anything but the : 
simple story as [heardit. I never ask ques- Bian rlain, en offidally in d @# th 


e | the least outlay, never yet paid in the long 
tions on such occasions. I think it keeps 


death of. the , appears with ether pre-. 








representative of his race, and stands in a 
position toward them where any recognition 


matntain perpendicularity, rendering walking 
and all other voluntary exercises not only 











of him would be considered as a recognition 
of bis people. 
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Horse Doctors. 


The epidemic among horses hes givea, in 
the eyes of the public, an unusual value to 
the services of persons skilled in treating the 
diseases of those useful animals. If this 
feeling shall prove in any degree permanent, 
the epidemic, with all its evils aud inconve- 
niences, will not be unproductive of benefit. 
The business of a ‘‘horse doctor’ is one 
which ought not to be associated with the 
class of ideas which are frequently suggested 
by the term. There is no sort o* treason in 
the nature of the employment itself why it 
should be spoken of in a tone of contempt. 
The amount invested in horses in the United 
States cannot, at a very moderate estimate, 
be less than seyen or eight hundred million 
dollars. It would be impossible to say with 
any exactness, what portion of this amount 
is annually lost by want of skillful medical 
treatment and nursing; but if we should put 
it at two per cent., or about fifteen million 
dollars, we think that men of experience and 
observation in the matter would unhesitat- 





distressing to the person, but disagreeable to 
the spectator. 

To sit or stand in a crooked position, in- 
clining the head and knees forward, over- 
stretohes the middle spinal muscles, reverses 
the normal eurvature of the spinal column, 
compresses the liver, stomach, and lungs, and 
is in effect equivalent to laciag the waist. 

Sleeping on two or three pillows, or on @ 
bolster’ and pillow, is a prevalent yet perni- 
cious custom. Iflong continued the effect is 
suvely a distortion of the spine to some ex- | 
teut. If the head is raised high while slee 


at a German gambling place when the lights 
are being extinguished for the season and 
the best company has departed. Be the 
cause of this sad change what it may, we may 
be thankful that the German Government 
has decided to remove this a from | 
the way of weak natures, now that the old | 
conventional restraints are being so fast re- 

laxed. Should any other country extend its 

hospitality to the tables after the scandals 

of the last few months in Germany, at least} 
it will do it with open eyes.—Pal Mall Ga- 

aelte. 








oe 


Last Days of a Noted Horse. 
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ing, the stomach and lungs are injuriously 
compressed, and the upper intestines pressed 
downward on the pelvic ergans. If children 
are allowed to sleep habitually on high pil- 
lows, spinal curvature and general debility 
will be the inevitable consequences. One} 
pillow is enough for any person and that 

should be only of moderate size.—Science of 


Health. 
-_ > <> oe - - snmaes 
—In the course of pole down the old Mint 
Building in Cowgate, nburgh, recently, 
there has been discovered in the crevice of a 
walla specimen of the medal struck by Gregory 
XIIT. to commemorate the massacre of St, 
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ingly admit that we were entirely within 
bounds. 

We should be very sorry indeed to dispar- 
age the skill and knowledge of the class of 
men in this business who have carefully and 
studiously given it their thorough and earnest 
attention. But we fear that this class is not 
by any means a large proportion of the whole 
number. The great majority of “horse doc- 
tors’’ throughout the country are, unleas our 
observation be an exceedingly unfortynate 











Bartholomew. It is rather larger than an 
English half crown, and bears on the obverse 
side thee of the Pope, with the legend 
Groen I., Pont. Max. An, I,” (Greg- 
ory XILI., Supreme Pontiff in his first year,’’) 
and on the reverse is the legend ‘*Vgonotto- 
rum Strages, (Slaughter of the Huguenots,) 
1572,” @ representation of the massacre, in 
whichis seen the figure of a winged and helm- 
etted angel, a cross in one and a 
sword in the other, engaged in the work of 
destruction. 





There is scarce a child or grown-up person 
who ever goeg to the circus but remembers 
with pleasure the performances of Dan Rice’s 
famous trick-horse Excelsior. For the last 
cighteen years, on each recurrence of the 
season, he has been one of the arenic attrac- 
tions of that famous show, and whenever he | 
appeared in the ring it was to receive the 
plaudits of the thousands who were gath- 
ered around it. Though totally blind, he 
exhibited an intelligence that was almost hu- 
man, and in the tableau pieces and postur- 
ing, which was the greater part of his “‘busi- 
ness,’’? he was pronounced by all to be the | 
handsomest horse they ever saw. 

Dan Rice came to the city last week anc 
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sior, of course, came with him, and, as usual, | 
was the admiration of every one who went to 
the show. The old horse, however, did not 
seem in his usyal spirits. He seemed to | be 
too sick to , and though at times 
he would fire usd av hoaicheneens ined: 
somely a en tremor would come over 
him and he would sink down exhausted. 














pitched his tents on Union Grounds. Excel- | if 


the cream of a romance from rising properly. 
When the newly-married pair were left alone 
Garibaldi told his young wife what he had 
heard, but added, “1f you will say you are 
an honest woman, [ will take your word.”’ 

‘+ jut if L cannot, what then?” asked the 
Marchesa. 

“Ve must part forever this very momeat,?’ 
rephed Guribaldi. 

The young woman turned, left her husband 
of an hour, and never saw him again. It wae 
said that the stories against her character 
were false, and the young girl, though gay 
was innocent. But her pride was so wounde¢ 
at the charge being made by her husband at 
that moment, and in sucha peremptory man- 
ner, that she scorned to justify herself; his 
want of faith in her dispelled her illusions 
and broke the charm of her love.—Anne 
Brewster's Letter to the Boston Advertiser. 


—_—_—__——s > o— 


-—When Gen. McClellan was beaten before 
Richmond, and had retreated to Harrison’s 
Landing, he disguised or rouged the disaster 
by telegraphing to Washington that he had 
“effected a change of base.” This official 
style of expressing a retreat furnished much 
laughter to the South, and supplied innumer- 
able witticisms and bon mots to the news- 
papers. The polite euphemism for all fuga- 


| cious displays came to be a “change of base.” 


If a General retreated, if a rogue decamped, 
if any one in embracing circumstances “‘made 
himself scarce,’’ McClellan’s words came in 
use—the fugitive had only “changed his 
base.””? The Charleston Mercury had the fol- 
squib: 

** Hereafter, when a scoundrel’s kicked ont 

2 of poe ser 

e need never resent the Ce 

But say, ‘Dear sir, I’m ri aN 

For your kindness in changing my base.’ ”’ 





The cheery voice of his old master failed to 


The Times, ia an article an the English 
Channel tunuel, gives the following list of 
first-class tunnels, with their costs : 

The Mont Cenis tunnel, £7 450,400 —-$37,- 
000,000, 

The Kilsbuy tuavel in England, estimated 
at £90,000, cost at least £850,000-—$1,750,- 
000, ewing to vast quantities of water from 
unexpected sources, Grewning out the works, 
and requiring 18 steam ines, 200 horses, 
and 1,250 mer, working day and night for 
eight months. From the quick alone 
10,600 gallons of water per minute were 
pumped. ‘Total expense of tunnel £145 per 
yard for 2,400 yards. . 

Were the English Chaunel tunnel to cost 
at this rate, its 22 miles would cost €5,646,- 
629—$28 600,000. 

The Saltwood tunnel cost £148 per yard, 

The Bletchingly tunnel, £72 per yard. 

Taking these figures for 22 miles would 
make the English Channel tunnel cost either 
‘£4,568,960, or £2,787,840; that is to say, 
anywhere between $23,000,000 and $14,000,- 
000. 

The Terre Noire tunnel iv France, on the 
Paris Marseilles road, cost €30 per yard. 

The Batignolles, near Paris, £95 per yard. 

Ts Braine le Comte in Belgium, £41) per 

ard. 

y The Liege and Verviers tunnels, £43 per 


The Hauenstein, between Berne and Basle, 
a very difficult work, cost 280 per yard. 
The Hoosaie has thus far cost £180 per 


ard. 

sate, Moothouse, in New Zealand, driven 
va, and dykes of phonolite 

£683 per yard. : 


ERE fon ode sen 


run, Youmay feed your horse upon thistles, 
and drive him ai the top of his speed for a 
three times by uname} teceiving ao answer, | time—but for a time only. With enough of 
he takes from ub. silver salver, oftred him’ by | revaumeration to make him defy the wolf at 
a high official, a silver hammer with frory| the door—to keep him in clothing and a 
handle, and with this iasteament knocks three.| Chance to lay up “against a rainy day,’’ one 
times against the forthead of the deceased, | will sing cheerfully, while he works faith- 
Only ther is the Pope officially dead; the | fully—take an iuterest in what he does, and 
Senate of Rowe takes format sesafon of | strives to gain a still higher recompense by 
the palace, the fisher’s dng i¢ sblewnly bro- | makiag himself more useful. And there is 
ken and the bell set ringing, which is only another still stronger point in the case. 
heard at the Qeath of the Pope, and—the| Poor pay is a great temptation to theft. You 
inning of carnival! ve plenty and to spare—the one you em- 
hen begins that most excitiag of all scones ploy lenty of nothing but poverty. It is 
which Christeadom knows: uppa earth—the | hard for to reason that such a state of 
conclave of the Cardinals for the purpose of | affairs is right—that you should ride in a 
electing a new Pope. Whattenrful prssious, coach, while he cannot spare a sixpence to 
what subtle intrigues, what cunnifig devices, { patronize a car after hours of hard work. 
those narrow cells have witnessed, in which ase coutrasts are ever before him. Le 
the electors are held prisoners tiH the choice | s¢es them by day, dreams of them by night, 
has been accomplished! There are the so-jand when the week of month is ended the 
called Crown Oardinals, who belong, by race } little pittance he receives is instantly swal- 
‘or by family connection, to one of the reign-| lowed up in keeping body and soul together 
ing houses of Europe, and naturally favor the | —in and recruiting to do your work. 
election of one of their own race, or at least | Is it strange, then, that so many should fail 
of a man pledged to the Interests of their | to keep the straightforward path? We opine 
country. Among these the German Empire | not, and the sooner there is more liberty on 
will, alter a long interval, appear once more | the part of employers, the sooner there is 
at the approaching conclave, and, like Bren- | some on a co-operative system inawg- 
aus, throw: the victorious sword into the | urated, sooner better work will be done, 
scales. Opposed to these are the Zelanfi, | and honesty the rule—not the exception. 
who represent the Italian elements desirons ROTOR MURR, nM eS, 
of having a native on. the Papal throne, —Mother Teresa and Sister de Chantal, 


will take care of friends and followers 
and faithfully adhere to the traditions of for- pear bat the most distinguished ladies of the 


who injured _ 
mer Popes. items otedly 
The a — clection will, no a oie comic dating the Mtpeliics: ate an 
the mos ova, Soh: ener their way to Saratoga to recruit. 
e A modern historian has just revealed 
fact that a brother of Presi M 


lates at the bedside and cyils the decensed 


he 


men, the chance of 
powerful in his capacity asa pur 


in coarse cotton shirt-sleeves and 





M. Emest Renan’s next book will be on 
the Apocalypse of St, John, 


| master of millionsof souls, He v _— 
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fully up to the rack of persecution and out- 
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The Judgment of the People. 


Our victory turns out to be a great deal 
more sweeping than the most sanguine Re- 
publican could have dreamed, and every day 
shows the majorities to be larger than first 
announced. No one had the remotest hope 
that Virginia and Delaware would so far 
forsake their antecedents as to go Republi- 
can; yet from the returns thus far received, 
it does not appear as if Mr. Greeley had 
carried more than six—possibly seven States, 

. and even these with greatly. refluced ma- 
jorities, while all over the North the Repub- 
lican triumph is entirely unprecedented. This 
result in itself is the most emphatic and 
striking refutation of all the dodges and slan- 
ders with which our opponents endeavored 
to confuse and lead astray the public mind, 
as well as a scathing rebuke to their authors. 
It discloses at once the hollowness of the 
howl about the sufferings of the poor, down- 
trodden, and oppressed South, the victims of 
Republican misrule and tyranny ; for those 
victims themselves have virtually given it 
the lie. Instead of grasping eagerly the 
hands that were stretched out so ostenta-' 
tiously over the bloody chasm, they have 
voluntarily decided to submit to that misrule 
and tyranny for four years longer. This re- 
sult likewise disposes, at one blow, of all the 
drummed-up charges of corruption, dis- 
honesty, and incapability, since the people 
have voted just those very incapable cor- 
ruptionists again into office, instead of their 
accusers, who in the name of offended vir- 
tue, for more than six months offered them 
all the patent medicines which they had 
manufactured for the occasion. 

The most cheering and significant feature 

of this verdict of the nation, however, is the 
glorious vindication of the principle of popu- 
lar sovereignty, whieh has asserted itself in 
unsurpassed grandeur. In this campaign, of 
all others, the judgment and intelligence of 
the people were put toa test quite as much 
as their devotion to Republican principles. 
Formerly the party lines were strongly 
marked; the issues of the different parties were 
often diametrically opposed to each other, and 
the tendencies of the representative men had 
been embodied in their antecedents. Thus the 
candidates were the declared representatives 
either of liberty or slavery, protection or free 
trade, payment of the national debt or its re- 
pudiation, equal rights or a white man’s goy- 
ernment, and every voter knew exactly on 
which side to cast his ballot. This time, on 
the contrary, the Liberal leaders had done 
everything in their power to obliterate the 
old party lines. As they could not tell the 
people how they were chiefly prompted by 
personal resentment, unscrupulous ambition 
and love of power, and yet had no issues to 
set forth which would have warranted the 
formation of a new party, they were com- 
pelled to resort to dodges, sophisms and falsi- 
fications of every description, and to muddle 
the question, as they thought, beyond the 
power of the discrimination of the masses. 
y Never before such allurements and bland- 
isments were held out to entrap the people. 
Eloquent appeals to their sense of honesty 
and magnanimity were made by men whom 
they had known and honored for years as 

‘representatives of the Republican party, and 

from the outset they had becn assured so sol- 
emnly and emphatically that the Cincinnati 
uovement was entirely and exclusively Re- 
pnblican im its character, that indeed, it 
-cemed to require more than average discrim- 
ination to perceive that all those heroes of 
onviction and virtue were sailing under false 
‘olors. There was apparently no vital dif- 
ference between the two platforms, and if it 

.ad not been for the Liberal State rights 

‘lause, it would have been difficult to an- 

swer satisfactorily the question which was 
sv frequently and defiantly asked: What 
fuult we, the Republicans, had to find 
with the platform? A few good men 
were enticed, who might have known 
better, and whose loss we sincerely regret ; 
Lut how small, how infinitesimal their 
number is, compared to the more than 
seven hundred thousand majority of @itizens 
who on the Sth of November asserted their 
tuperior sagacity as well as their unfaltering 
ccyotion to the cause of liberty, justice and 
¢ juality, and thus have again demonstrated 
to the world how the American people can 

Le trusted as the faithful and reliable preserv- 

ers of Republican institutions and principles. 








Shall the Colored People of the 
United States Know 
Fall Liberty? 


A great battle between progress and reac- 
tion culminated on the 5th instant in a vic- 
tory for the party of progress. The conflict 
had been raging nearly six months, and dur- 
ing all that time never for an instant did the 

| jarty of progress exhibit a sign of fear as to 
tic final result. They have won a most 
yiorious victory under the standard of radical 
principles ; principles which, if carried out, 
will forever settle the vexing questions con- 
ttantly arising out of the injustice of the 
white people in this country toward the 


biack people. 
The thirteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution in a manner freed the 


siaves, but did not accord to them that full 
liberty enjoyed by the white people; it was 
Hot until two amendments had been added, 
with sections providing for the enforcement 
ot the amendments by appropriate legisla- 


tion, that the means were given through 
Which full liberty could be accorded to the 
colored people of the nation. That appro 


priate legislation has not been had that will 
Rive complete liberty to the colored people of 
this country, and we look earnestly and anx- 
iously to Congress for laws that will make a 
black man as free in every part of the United 
Stites as is awhite man. The people of the 
United States have by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the election of last week endorsed 
suid adopted the following plank of the Phila- 
1 Iphia platform : 
The recent amendments to the national 
onustitution should be cordially sustained 
because they are right, not merely tolerated 
ccause they are law, and should be carried 
ut according to their spirit by appropriate 
evislation.”’ 
The people demand appropriate legislation 
or the completion of the emancipation of 
he colored people. Shall we have that 


rage and gave their votes to the Republican 
party, because they believed thas through 
the triumph of ghat party Gheir full liberty 
would be secured: Are they to be disap- 
pointed? Are we to have more Savannah 
outrages, Ku-Klux intimidations, such as 
Georgia presented us in October? The an- 
swer is with Congress, and with the present 
C mgress. What stronger warrant to give 
full liberty to all can the present Congress 
wish than has been given by the people on 
the 5th instant. The people have declared that 
‘complete liberty and exact equality in the en- 
joyment of all civil, political and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit any discrimination in respect of citizens 
by reason of race, creed, coler, or previous 
condition of servitude.” By the ratification 
of the above plank of the Philadelphia plat- 
form the people have demanded the passage 
of a measure of complete freedom; and such 
a measure has found the best expression in 
Senator Sumner’s Supplementary Civil Rights 
Bill, which should haye become a law at the 
last session of Congress, and we believe but 
for the timidity of Republicans would have 
been now upon our statute books. The fear 
of losing votes in the Presidential election 
can not operate now. The people have 
spoken, and in their speech they call for that 
appropriate legislation, Slate and Federal, 
that will give ‘complete liberty and exact 
equality in the enjoyment of all civil, politi- 
cal and public rights’’ to all, without dis- 
tinction of race or color.. Will the present 
Congress feel bound to obey the command of 
the people? If it does the dhy is not far 
distant when the question shall the colored 
people of the United States know full liberty 
will be gratifyingly answered. 








The Tribune Still in the Slander 
Business. 


A triumph of such magnitude as the Re- 
publicans have just achieved has a natural 
tendency to render the victorious party mag- 
nanimous, and indeed we should like nothing 
better than to leave our defeated opponents 
to recover from their wounds, and rebuild, 
as best they can, their fallen fortunes and 
reputations in the pursuit of useful and 
honorable occupations; but unfortunately 
some of the most conspicuous among them 
seem by no means ready to take their rout 
as the result of the true and honest verdict 
of the people. The 7ribune, in an article 
published on the 6th of November, has the 
audacity to assert that the issue had been 
decided by untold millions of morey which 
had been spent to carry the State elections 
which preceded the Presidential election ; 
in one word, that the American people re- 
elected General Grant for the sake of money! 
Indeed, it is hard to decide which is greatest 
the malice, the result, or the absurdity of 
this charge. If the Gibune were scolding at 
the whole nation fér not appreciating the 
superior wisdom and virtue of Mr. Greeley, 
we should take it as a matter of course and 
pass over. it with a smile ; but when it dares 
to accuse the people generally of being mer- 
cenary, it deserves at least a passing notice, 
especially as the charge is not the mere fruit 
of mortification and disappointment, but is 
manifestly made in bad falth, for Mr. Gree- 
ley, as well as his personal organist, knows 
full well that even if the people were for sale, 
there would not have been millions enough 
within the reach of any party to purchase the 
enormous majorities which were rolled up in 
this campaign. In closely contested States, 
where a hundred votes may decide the strug- 
gle, money may have been brought to bear 
on them at times, though certainly not on 
this occasion ; large cities, the receptacles of 
the refuse of all nations, could be carried by 
fraud, perpetrated through the aid of money 
before the enactment of the present election 
laws; but the idea that the whole nation 
should be at the disposal of the highest bid- 
der, could only originate in the brains of men 
who themselves had sold out their convic- 
tions, prineiples, and friends for the gratifi- 
cation of a morbid ambition. 











What Has Become of Lim? 


Many men have become disabled in the 
recent great ‘campaign. Some of them will 
never be seen in the field again; some have 
been crippled for life, while others have mys- 
teriously disappeared, and ought to be men- 
tioned as ‘‘missing,’”’ though in fact we know 
at this moment but of a single one whom we 
really miss in our midst, and whose loss we 
should sincerely regret. This is our good 
friend, the arithmetical man of the Tribune, 
What has become of him? Since the October 
elections we have looked in vain for his pro- 
found calculations, through which he suc- 
ceeded to figure gains out of losses, and to 
predict tidal-waves of Demeoeratic victories 
out of defeats. And again, we have been 
disappointed in our hope to see him appear 
on the morning after the Presidential elec- 
tion and prove by averages how the Repub- 
lican majority of seven hundred thousand 
votes is a clear indication of justas sweeping 
a Democratic victory in 1876. We should 
apprehend that for once ‘he had been over- 
whelmed by the tremendous weight of our 
figures, if we did not know his bravery, his 


manifested by being invariably on the losing 
side. Weare, consequently, seriously alarm- 
ed, lest some mishap may have befallen him; 


become of him?- 





—_____| 


The Christian Recorder. 


If the Christian Recorder will print the 
whole sentence to a part of which it objects, it 
will see that Frederick Douglass distinctly 
recognizes the possibility of a black minis- 
ter of the gospel. One who says amen to 
his own degradation, is hardly more than a 
would-be minister. 

Frederick Douglass has no abuse for black 
ministers as such, and we are surprised to 
see the Christian Recorder revive its old vel- 
vety brown falsehood with a view to create 
prejudice against an old fellow-laborer in the 
cause of human equality. The Christian Re- 
corder takes offense at any reference of ours 
in regard to color, but he has nothing to say 
against the Bible in which the negro is 
classed with the leopard as little able to 
change his color as the latter his spots, im- 
plying that even among the prophets of his 
religion that the negro’s color was a hated 
one. 

Let Brother Tanner answer his Bible suc- 
cessfully and we shall have some patience 
with his references to us on the black ques- 
tion. ' 





Bisnor SAMPSON TALBorT will preach a 
sermon on the death of Bishop J. W. Loguen, 





egislation? The colored people stood man- 


on Sunday, the 17th instant, at John Wesley 


independence of public opinion, which he has Ob 


and in our solicitude we ask again, What has | | 


A Triumph fer American Indastry. 


Though the most important resalt of the 
Presidential election just ended is the guar- 
antec it has given the country of a continu- 
anee, for four years more, of an honest and 
economical se 
ment, of protection to people 
South against Democratic lawlessness, vio- 
lence, and outrage, and of a wise and con- 
ciliatory fereign policy, there are other con- 
siderations which will render the overwhelm- 
ing triumph of the Republican party a source 
of the sincerest gratification to all true Amer- 
icans. And one of them is the practical ap- 
proval by the people of the policy of protection 
to American industry which President Grant 
has so strongly recommended in his messages 
to Congress, and the assurance it gives to 
American manufactories, working men, and 
all other industrial classes, that the tariff 
will be no further tampered with by Con- 
gress. A serious blow was truck by the last 
Congress to one of our important branches 
of industry to appease the clamor of foreign 
manufacturers and of our own importers for 
free trade in salt. It was to give the people 
salt a great deal cheaper than it had ever been 
before. But as yet it has accomplished no 
such result, nor is it likely to do any such 
thing. What it has done is greatly to cripple 
the salt manufacturers of New York and 
Michigan by bringing the Canadian manu- 
facturers into free competition with them. 

Whatever temporary effect this may have 
in cheapening the price of salt to the Amer- 
ican consumer, it is certain that the end will 
be an increasein price. When the Canadians 
have succeeded in breaking down our manu- 
factories, as they are in’a fair way to do, they 
will be able to command their own prices. - 

A similar blow was struck at our bitu- 
minous coal interest, and in a smaller degree 
at iron manufactures. But circumstances 
have combined to avert from these interests 
the disastrous consequences the reduction of 
duty on salt brought upon those engaged in 
its production. All this sort of trifling with 
the prosperity and independence of the coun- 
try for the benefit of our foreign rivals has 
received a rebuke from the people that will 
effectually end it. 

One of the main planks in the Greeley- 
Copperhead platform was the reference of 
the questions of protection to American in- 
dustry to the people. The issue was squarely 
presented to them by the Cincinnati and the 
Baltimore Conventions, whether the policy 
which has been pursued by the Republican 
party since it has had control of the Govern- 
ment, and under which the country has made 
such rapid progress in wealth and prosperity, 
should be continued or abandoned. Their 
response to the appeal has been to send al- 
most a united Republican delegation to Con- 
gress in nearly every manufacturing State, or 
every State largely engaged in manufactures. 
Every New England State which has chosen 
members of Congress has elected nearly asolid 
Republican protective delegation, Pennsyl- 
vania has given one hundred and _ thirty 
thousand majority for Grant on that issue, 
Michigan fifty thousand, Connecticut four 
thousand, New Jersey fourteen thousand, 
Rhode Island eight thousand, and so on 
everywhere. 

The people felt that the destruction of the 
policy of protection to our industry would be 
a calamity to the country only second to the 
defeat of the policy of protection to the lives, 
liberty, and property of the loyal people of 
the South and a continuance of honesty, 
economy, and fidelity, generally, in the ad- 
ministration of the Government. And no 
class felt this so painfully, or foresaw the evil 
more clearly, than the workingmen of the na- 
tion. They looked upon free trade as a 
measure more certain to reduce the price of 
wages than any other commodity, and that 
if it should result in cheapening the price of 
some of the necessaries of life, it would not 
compensate for the degradation of labor sure 
to follow. Almost everywhere, therefore, 
laborers engaged in manufactures, voted near- 
ly unanimously for Gen. Grant, and Republi- 
can members of Congress. There is no fear, 
therefore, that the next Congress will legis- 
late for the benefit of free trade, if they do 
not undo the mischief done by the present 
Congress. 











The Popular Mr jority. 


The popular majority for (jen. Grant at 
the recent election is not yet officially deter- 
mined. But below we give an estimate, 
based upon such returns as have been re- 
ceived, which will not vary far from the ac- 
tual result. At any rate, it will be near 
enough to give our readers a tolerably correct 
idea of the terrible power of the “tidal 
wave” which has swept Greeleyism out of 
existence, and washed Democracy so far up 
salt river that it will be many long years be- 
fore it can return. 


Gen. Grant’s majorities are in— 







AEE ies Mein Bs 28,000 
New Hampshire... 5,000 
Vermont ......... 80,000 
Massachusetts. . 73,000 
Rhode Island... 8,000 
GIIIIES ccocccove coseccone convececsensceszonss 4,700 
I i svckds socssices satavacd eosunievubiins ,000 
New Jersey... 14,000 
Pennsylvania 130,000 
Delaware......... 800 
Virginia. ......... 5,000 


ge 
g 





cieiescalg carneccmesdignles ,000 
II Si gtxaiwtdghorcnbanintcsdpsied scr neous 15,000 
SII Aiicheryeni sisiheeirinsvenieinognensabentshinin 85,000 
IR as cuiicncuaiasisedasacieedesnnnede oveotueitie’ 42,000. 
INI 5s. 5ss-caannssnscendiess saodsbxs 23,000 
SE citicis sencebhiniemedinaniianlpinaen: eiaida 55,000 
INI <ucsdeskea vescin ateaemmieeans odie toaae an 
IN sais nokes: <assseirss'eonetsose pas hcosveeneue 60,000 
Florida - 4,000 
Sc tsngecsenerscavesees 60,000 
Wisconsin 16,000 
California 8,000 
Minnesota 25,000 
Oregon 2,000 
ansas 30,000 
Nevada 1,000 
Nebraska 8, 


Total of Grant's majority.............. 784,000 
For Greeley— 
ET ee Ee, 
RII clnsqdeibecan.s.occces-tsscesaiicvense ecsiccseekiee JIE 
TQWNBINS dibce since dciecsnivvtecesthiss: E 10,000 
TIIINO vcccccsce vn soovecccccnes eonncsetececseas 10,000 
MIRBOUTE,. cecese covccesee evcovecotbercone 24,000 
eee 16,006 
Total of Greeley’s majority............ 72,200 


West Virginia and Louissana in doubt. 
A majority of more than seven hundred thou- 
sand of the people have, therefore, recorded 
themselves in favor of Repablicanism. 





The Popular Vote at Previous 
Elections. 


As a matter of interest to our readers at 
the present time, and to enable them to make 
a comparison between the popular vote at 
the election just held and previous Presi- 
dential elections, we select some statistics 
upon this subject from the Philadelphia 
Pres. In the first Presidential. election 
held in 1738 under the Constitution, at which 
only ten States voted, the choice of electors 
in all save one (Virginia) was made by the 
Legislatures. Of the sixty-nine elJectoral 





Church, at 3 P. M. 


votes, George Washington received every 





one. In the second election for President, 
in 1792, Washington again received all the. 
electoral votes, 130.gfin the third, at which 
he declined to be a candidategjohn Adams 
was clected after a hard struggle, receiving 
71 out of the 138 votes. In the fourth elec- 
tion, with every State voting for electors 
after its own fashion, the Electoral College 
was divided into‘77 votes forgThomas Jeffer- 
son, aD or Aaron Burr, and the election 
devolved upon the House of Representatives. 
The end of that memorable struggle was the 
choice of Thomas Jefferson for President, 
and a constitational amendment preventing 


1864. .Geo. B. McClellan. ..Democrat... 21 
aeee..U. ©. Gewmt.........0 Republican..214 
1868..Horatio Seymour... .. Democrat... 80 


At the election just held General Grant 
has received a larger relative majority of the 
popular vote, as well as of the electoral vote, 
hthan any other Presidential candidate since 
Monroe’s election. His majority will not be 
less than 600,000, and of the Electoral Col- 
lege, consisting of 366 members, he will have 
292 votes to Greeley’s 74, being a majority 
of 218. Yet Greeley bolters and rebel Dem- 
ocrats declare that Grant is not a popular 
man, and has only been elected from indif- 
ference on the part of the people, or because 
he was the choice of evils. It is not strange 
that these men should attempt to give some 
reason for their awful defeat. But if they 
were half as-ingenious as they proved them- 
selves unscrupulous during the contest, they 
could invent something not quite so self-evi- 
dently stupid as this is. 





Te Whom Honor is Due. 


The New York Daily Pimes attributes to 
the efforts of Senator Conkling and Mr. Cor- 
nell, the Chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee, much of the credit of the 
great victory achieved in New York city and 
State. And the Republican of this city ac- 
cords it to ex-Collector Murphy. All of 
these gentlemen undoubtedly deserve every 
word of commendation they receive from the 
press, for they all “ did well, acted nobly— 
angels could do no more.’”? Senator Conk- 
ling, especially, is entitled to the gratitude of 
the whole Republican party for his untiring 
and successful labors during the canvass, and 
we are rejoiced that a Legislature has been 
elected largely in favor of continuing him in 
his present position. 

But of all the influences which contributed 
to the glorious triumph in New York and the 
utter overthrow of the power of Tammany, 
none contributed so much, none deserves 80 
much honor, as the New York Daily Times. 
Unawed by power, uninfluenced by gain, the 
Times has waged a relentless war upon the 
Tammany Ring, and ali who contributed to 
its success, however high, or rich, or power- 
ful; whether pretended Republicans, non- 
partisan merchants, ‘‘ independent’? Demo- 
crats, or professional men. It has spared no 
one, whatever his position or party aflinities, 
or religious creed, who seemed to stand in 
the way ofa thorough reform of the city gov- 
ernment. 

It may be said almost literally to have dic- 
tated the nominations made of city officers 
and of Gen. Dix ; and it certainly contributed 
by its great ability, its evident honesty of 
purpose, its manly independence, and its ut- 
ter disregard of all selfish, and even of all 
political considerations, that stood in the 
way of genuine reform, more to the regenera- 
tion of the city and State governments than 
any other single influence. 

Asking and desiring no fayprs except such 
as are due to an able, honest, independent, 
and enterprising newspaper, it has been free 
to condemn and praise when and whom its 
sense of duty dictated. And this has given it 
a power and influence that no other paper 
ever possessed in this country, and equaled 
by none in the world, unless it may have been 
its London namesake. To the Republican 
party of the nation, as well as to the whole 
people of New York, the Times has rendered 
a service that cannot be overestimated, and 
that entitles it to their practical recognition 
and gratitude. 


What the People Won’t Forgive. 





If Mr. Greeley shall make the Tribune an 
‘independent’? journal in the legitimate 
sense of the term, and keep his pledge to 
treat President Grant and his administration 
with judicial fairness, his readers may possi- 
bly forgive, if they do not forget, the gross 
dishonesty of that paper towards both, and 
its absolute want of justice, truth, and de- 
cency during the whole campaign just ended. 





ut if they can forgive the reckless, unfair, 
and malignant course of the Tribune, Mr. 
Greeley can hardly expect that they will for- 
| ive, much less forget, his own sacrifice of 
i rinciples, his repudiation of all his past 
professions, his abuse of the soldiers who 
saved the Union, his apology for his opposi- 
tion to slavery, his admission of his secession 
doctrines in one place and his denial of them 
inn another, his defense of the rebel treat- 
ment of Union prisoners, or his denial of 
iatended cruelty at Andersonville, Libby, 
Slaulsbury, and other rebel prisons, and his 
efforts everywhere to palliate the outrages 
ly rebels, and to make loyalty odious. Mr, 
(jreeley must not expect this conduct will 
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1856. . James Buchanan. .. «Democrat. ..174 | and the Democrats have lost fifteen—that is, 
1856, Millard Fillmore... vAtmerican,., 8 | Republicans have gained every ono of 
1860.. Abraham Lincoln .. ..Republican..180 | *e forty-nine additional members of which 
1860..8. A. Douglas....... Democrat... 12 | the House is composed under the new appor- 
= ? : . ae Breckinridge _ ee oe ‘. tionment, and taking fifteen besides from the 
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1864. Abraham Lincoln... .. Republican..216 | DO™°°™" =, making # net gain of sixty-four, as 


The Next Congress. 


the members of the Forty-third Congress re- 
turned by the election held the present year, 
with the exception of New Hampshire and 
Connecticut, They are yet to elect their 
members for the next Congress, and there- 
fore we give the present delegation, which, in 
New Hampshire, is solid Democrat, and very 
likely to be changed at the next clection, as 
they now stand. It will be seen that we have 
a two-thirds majority again, as we already 
have in the Senate: 


above. Every sorehead Republican deserter 
who permitted himself to be a candidate has 
been slaughtered, and the more malignant 
they were the worse they were defeated. 
Will not slanderers and traitors take warning 
from this terrible chastisement ? 








The Final Result. 


Below will be found a statement of the re- 
sult of the Presidential election on Tuesday 
week, and also the vote of 1868: 





—1868— —1872— 
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STATES. me 5 o - 

& S 

SO Re er ean — 7 _— 
New Hampshire..... 5 — 5 _ 
Oak cigewewde 5 —- 5 =, 
Massachusetts....... 12 -— 1330S — 
Rhode Island........ 4 ~ 4 —_ 
Connecticut......... 6 — 6 ~= 
New York.......... — 33 35 _ 
New Jersey......00. — 7 u — 
Pennsylvania........ 26 —_ 29 — 
Delaware e@eaeeseeeeeee = 3 3 ou 
Maryland... .......2. 7 — 8 
VimIMIR... cccocecccse = -- 11 — 
North Carolina...... 9 -— 10 _ 
South Carolina....... 6 —_ 7 — 
GOORBIB. « caccosccces - 9 = 11 
I, 3 ice esne o 8 _— 10 — 
Mississippi.......... _ — 8 — 
TEAR ob 360046000 — J — 8 
| RRS Sis 21 — 22 — 
Kentucky.........00.2 — 11 — 12 
Tennessee .....0 006 . 10 —_ — 12 
Indiana..... caigiaaae oe 13 —_— 15 — 
PI cccswe'eg esses EO —_— 21 — 
SECT Ea 11 oan — 15 
AIMBRIOS vcvcciccscse 5 — 6 — 
Michigan... ...+-0.++ 8 -— ll i 
iy” eae ro _ 4 — 
Texas esesecaseees oo — — 8 
taal Sats grace’ 8 — ll amp 
Wisconsin........... 8 — ° 10 — 
COMER cccensccess 9 — 6 _ 
DEIOSOUR 6s occ cee 4 -— 5 — 
Oregon sececcocececs a 3 3 — 
Es ee — 5 — 
West Virginia....... 5 — 5 _ 
rrr 3 — 3 — 
TOURER cc cksicee sss 3 — 3 _— 
Weteh.<iccvee es BM 80 292 74 


This gives Grant 29 States and 292 elec- 
toral votes, and Greeley 8 States and 74 
electoral votes. 





‘“Remitted’’ to the People! 


Mr. Greeley, through the Cincinnati and 
Baltimore Conventions, ‘‘remitted’’ the ques- 
tion of a protective tariff to the people, and 
they have responded by electing a large ma- 
jority of protectionists to the next Congress. 
In Wayne county, Michigan, there has been 
an average Democratic majority of about a 
thousand for many years. At the recent 
election the Republicans nominated for Con- 
gress Moses W. Field, an out and out advo- 
cate of a protective tariff. The Democratic- 
Greeleyites nominated a free trade Democrat 
named Bagg. Field has been elected on that 
issue in a Democratic county by two thous- 
and majority. Horace Maynard is one of the 
most earnest and devoted champions of the 
protective policy in Congress. He has just 
been elected Congressman-at-Large in the 
Democratic State of Tennessee by 10,000 
plurality, while Kerr, a free trade member of 
Congress from Indiana, representing a de- 
cided Democratic district, has been defeated. 
Both are members of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. §Soit has been in many other 
places. 





TuoveH Mr. Greeley,in accepting the 
nomination of the Democratic National Con- 
vention, declared that he was no less a Re- 
publican than ever, and though his appeals 
for votea during the campaign were mainly to 
Republicans on the ground that he was a bet- 
ter Republican than General Grant, every 
Copperhead-rebel success at the election last 
week is exultantly proclaimed by his paper 
as a glorious victory, and set forth in promi- 
nent head-lines, while Republican successes 
are treated as disastrous defeats. And Mr. 
Greeley will attempt to convince the readers 
of the Tribune that he is still a Republican 
and has never been anything else! Of 
course they will believe him and forget the 
malignant and persistent warfare it has 
waged against Republican men and measures 
during the canvass just ended, and of course 
they will continue to take the Tribune ! 











Austin BiatR, who imagined he carried 
the Republican party of Michigan in his 
breeches pocket, has just been defeated by a 
majority of fifty thousand, an increase of 
more than thirty-three thousahd since 1870, 
His own county has gone against him for the 
first time in years, as well as his own city of 
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1:0t be treasured up against him. 
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The following table gives a correct list of | 





Only a Quarter of a Million. 
Pennsylvania has given a Re ma- 
jority of only a quarter of a million. + If Cur- 
tin had returned a few days sooner, and a few 
more reformers of the Morehead, McClure, 
and Grow stamp had taken the stump against 
Gen, Grant it would possibly have reached 
half a million. But they say enough is as 
good as a feast, and so we must be satisfied 
with what we have, and hope for better 
things next time ! 
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sarProf. J. E. M. Gilliard, of San Fran- 
cisco, formerly of Baltimore, will lecture in 
the M street Bethel Church, subject, ‘‘ The 
future of the colored American in the United 
States,’’ on Monday evening next. Admis- 
sion 25 cents. We find Prof. Gilliard’s lec- 
ture highly spoken of in the California pa- 
pers, and we can promise from the criticisms 
a very entertaining evening to all who will 
avail themselves of this opportunity. His 
effort is spoken of by the Sacramento Bee as 
a fine literary effort and well delivered. Let 
there be a large audience. 








TRUMBULL staked his all on securinga 
Greeley-sorehead majority in the Illinois 
Legislature, and he has ingloriously failed. 
It contains an overwelming Republican ma- 
jority, and of course he stands no more chance 
of being re-clected to the Senate than he 
does of being transported to heaven bodily. 
At the recent election his own city of Chi- 
cago, his own ward and his own election 
precinct, as well as his own State, gave an 
increased majority against him. The people 
there know him! 
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AMONG the prominent ‘Liberal’ leaders 
slain in battle whose names we neglected to 
record in our list of killed are those of Geo. 
W. Julian, of Illinois, and Gen. Ashley, of 
Ohio. There are several others of more or 
less prominence who fell in their efforts to 
revolutionize the Government. But those 
we have given are enough to serve as a 
warning for ambitious demagogues hereafter. 














The Nation’s Edicts. 

We have gained the victory—an over- 
whelming and most glorious victory—and 
now we ask what it means. Such a cam- 

ign as this decides some things ;-fof there 
as been a thorough canvass, and the people 
(which are a very sensible people) have de- 
liberately ee ee which are its 
edicts. Such a majority as this, which sweeps 
every Northern State, without exception 
even including New York, New Jersey, an 
Oregon, which four years ago went for Sey- 
mour; and even Southern States which we 
had quite despaired of—such a majority is 
not to be trifled with. We cannot count it 
up now, for as we write the returns have just 
begun to come in; but we understand what 
it means. 
When the Independent put General Grant 
in nomination for re-election, nearly a year 
and a half ago, the measure seemed almost 
rash. But we had studied General Grant, 
and thought we knew him; and we knew 
what had been the solid merits of his admin- 
istration. His shrewd sense, his honesty, 
and, above all, the sound policy of his admin- 
istration. made us tender to overlook some 
mistakes of his own or of his advisers; and 
every day since June 1, 1871, has enhanced 
our confidence in the wisdom of our act. 
The people have seen Grant as we have seen 
him, and in electing him haygpublished some 
irreversible edicts. ‘ 

Those edicts are three—touching the three 
questions of future policy which have been 
before the American people : : 

1, The American people decree that the 
rights of the enfranchised negroes must and 
shall be preserved. This battle we have 
fought through with the sword, never for an 
instant shrinking under the darkest dis- 
couragement. Now that the slaves are free 
and enfranchised, we will not allow ourselves 
to be cajoled into sleep while maintaining 
their rights. The people do not believe 
that the Democratic party is honest in its 
professiéns. It remembers that the so-called 
New Departure was inaugurated by Vallan- 
digham, the rankest Copperhead in the North, 
and avyowedly from no principle whatever 
beyond the seven principles of the loaves 
and the fishes. It has seen the Democratic 
party uttering a lie at Baltimore, in pretend- 
ing to accept the amendments, though never 
— that lie in one Southern State. Could 
Republicans have believed in their honesty, 
they would have thanked God and clasped 
hands with Democrats. But they have seen 
the Georgia election; they know that the 
South is ready to disfranchise the blacks, if 
possible ; and they are bound to protect them 
till they are able to protect themselves. 
There has been miserable misgovernment in 
some Southern States, under Republican 
rule. We know that; but it is an incident 
which cannot be —— The remedy is as 
local as the evil. The only cure is educa- 
tion. If the negroes are ignorant and easily 
duped, then give them schools, teach them to 
think for themselves. Meanwhile, they must 
be protected in their right to act unwisely. 
The people have seen with indignation their 
old and trusted leader, the 7ribune, utterly 
misrepresenting the Southern sentiment, and 
endeavoring to throw discredit upon the laws 
which enforce the amendments. The national 
edict is that the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments shall be a buckler and a lash. 

2. The American people decree that Pres- 
ident Grant’s plan of civil service shall be 
fairly tried. Will politicians please take no- 
tice of this emphatic edict? The politicians 
do not believe in it. Co does not 
believe in it. But Grant believes in it; 
and, therefore, the people believe in 
him. And the people are stronger than 
Congress and the politicians, and we warn 
members of Congress that, if they selfishly 
shrink from 1 giving ora spoils and — 
to support the ident by appropriate legis- 
lation, they shall have ox earae from us or 
from the people. No issue has been more 
distinct than this. Grant’s position was 
well known, and so was Greeley’s, notwith- 
standing his evasions. ple knew that 
Mr. Greeley quarreled with Grant for no other 
reason than se he was not consulted in 
reference to minor political appointments. 
It was an my quarrel about spoils. -It 
disgusted the President and taught him a 
better way; but it taught Horace Greeley 
nothing but revenge. Carl Schurz asked 
him categorically if he was in favor of civil 
service reform ; and his only answer was that 
the one-term principle would secure that—a 
falsehood which the slightest consideration 
of Presidential history might correct. Hav- 
ing refused to commit himself to Mr. Schurz 
he readily committed himself by speech and 
letter to the Democrats, in 80 many words, 
promising them their share of offices in case 
of his election. The people knew that his 
election would bury this reform out of sight. 
Therefore have they given this edict. 

3. The American people decree also that 
the President shall sustained in his hu- 
mane and Christian Indian policy. Hitherto 
the Indians have been shamefully treated by 
our Government. We have made treaties 
and failed to keep them. We have paid for 
the best supplies and sent them the worst. 
We have robbed them and murdered them 
and sold their captive children as slaves, an 
then been astonished that they should fight. 
We have suffered the . 
Sioux war of 1865 withdrew elght thousand 
soldiers from the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, and cost us over a million dollars and 
the lives of twenty white men for every Indian 
killed. Now, not over five thousand Indians 
hostile, and they have — to learn 
edges of the United States were 

has been 


Grant’s own work, his pet measure—a meas- 
ure whieh every Greeley paper has ridiculed 
and threatened to w. But the Amer- 
ican people indorse it and decree its con- 
tinuance. : 





Jackson. And this is the last of him, too. 
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and with truth—that good taste would have 


dictated the appointment of fewer re 
to office; it has been charged that Murphe. 
though an excellent collector, was not a cul. 
tured gentleman; and that Grant has made 
several other mistakes. But these charges 
have been condemned by an overwhelm ng 
verdict as quite beneath consideration when 
grand principles of public justice were at 
stake. It would have been ridiculous to re- 
mand the Indians to the trading harpies, the 
civil service to huckstering_ politicians and 
the negroes to masked Ku-Klux, just because 
a brother-in-law is collector in New Orleans 
and one of Conklin’s retainers, instead of 
one of Fenton’s, was collector in New York. 
The American people have the sense of pro- 
portion. 

We turn now from the personalities and 
recriminations of the conflict, so happily 
ended, to the less exciting political issues 
of this new quadrennium. . May we not wel- 
come back some of those few honest though 
mistaken Republicans who have temporarily 
allied themselves to the Democratic party?— 
N. Y. Independent. 
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Mr. GREELEY’S announcement of his re- 
turn to the Tribune is not very satisfactory 
to the New York 7Zimes. It does not alto- 
gether like the bantering vein in which he 


heralds his resumption of the editorial chair, 
It says: 


“Mr. Greeley announces his resumption of 
the editorship of the Tribune. In doing so 
he alludes with cool cynicism to the ‘other 
line of business’ in which he ‘embarked some 
six months ago ;’ promises for the fiftieth 
time that his paper shall be a thoroughly in- 
Seer’ journal, treating all parties and 
political movements with judicial fairness and 
candor; pledges himself to keep his lips closed 
on ‘universal amnesty and impartial suf- 
frage ;’ vows he will ‘never again be a can- 
didate for any office ;’ hopes that he will ‘not 
be provoked to indulgence in those bitter 
personalities which are the recognized bane 
of journalism,’ and declares that for the future 
he will devote his journal to ‘science, indus- 
try, and the useful arts.’ 

“If Mr. Greeley flatters himself that this 
hodge-pledge of impudence, mock modesty, 
flash philosophy, and Pecksniffin morality 
settles his account with the American peo- 
ple, and restores him, unchanged, to the po- 
sition he once occupied, he is mistaken. It 
takes two parties to make sucha bargain. Mr. 
Greeley has been dealing with the public now 
for many years, and during that period, and 
especially for the past twelve months, he has 
concerned himself with some of the dearest 
interests, this nation has or can have; and 
he has shown that nothing was safe from his 
foolish and wicked ambition. He has under- 
taken to grasp power by calling into vicious 
activity the most dangerous elements in 
American politics. He found the passions 
of the rebels dying out, and he awakened 
them with the hope of Democratic ascend- 
ency. He found the corruptionists all over 
the country cowered by the courageous expo- 
sure and overwhelming defeat Tammany had 
encountered, and he held out to them the 
hope of regaining all the ground they had 
lost, and getting possession of the National 
Government besides. And this he did in 
the case of the rebels in the name of ‘recon- 
ciliation,’ and in the case of the corruption- 
ists in the name of ‘reform.’ If he imagines 
he can dispel the memory of these facts by a 
wave of his editorial pen, and a flourish of 
pretentious promises about future ‘independ- 
ence,’ and ‘fairness,’ and ‘regard to science, 
industry, and useful arts,’ he immensely un- 
derrates the sense and honesty of the Amer- 
ican people.’’ 

or oo 
More Compliments to Colored 
Men. 


The Sun, of this city, has the following: 
“The Epitomist is troubled, because, in the 


light of the Sur, Forten, Douglass, and other ~ 


mulatto blatherskites, appear in their true 
character. The Epitomist says Forten is ‘tone 
of the best educated orators’? among the 
nigs. That may be so, but it looks as though 
the Epitomist even belicved that nearly all 
the darkey orators are uncducated. The fact 
is thick skull and tough brain are not easil 
educated, and the Radical pets possess both 
blessings abundantly. That is why they all 
vote for thieves and scallawags.’’ 

The hero of Fishing Creek adheres to his 
consistency. Ile clings to the old plank of 
the Democratic platform, which was, accord- 
ing to Greeley, ‘‘ hate niggers.” Of the 
other plank we will not speak now. After 
such a salutation as that, we presume our 
colored citizens will have no greater refer- 
ence for the Greeleyites than before. ‘‘Darke 
orators,’”’ “‘ thick skulls,’ “‘ tough brain.”’ 
That is the genuine Democratic opinion of 
negroes. We freely confess that the mass 
of negroes of this country are ignorant Two 
hundred years of Democratic bondage, in 
which Democrats forbade the victims to learn 
to read, forbade them the right to assemble 
for mutual improvement, made it death to 
defend themselves against assaults by white 
men, and in which Democrats bought and 
sold the laborers instead of paying them 
wages, has compelled them to remain in ig- 
norance until the Democratic revolt to fasten 
perpetual bondage on them resulted in their 
liberation. Now they are merging from ig- 
norance and’ barbarism more rapidly than 
any people on earth ever emerged from such 
a condition, and in acquiring education are 
proving themselves more apt than the white 
working class of the South.—Epitomist, Wil- 
liamsport, Penn. 

‘eae ~— <-> 

SPEAKER BLAINE has the reputation of 
being a sagacious and far-seeing politician, 
thoroughly understanding the art of laying 
his plans and organizing his forees so as to 
gain his end. Be this as it may, his speech 
last week, at the Cooper Institute, in this 
city, explaining the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and showing the rights and powers of the 
General Government under the amended 
Constitution, went to the very root of the 
matter in respect to the Democratic cry 
about “‘centralization.’’ We quote a single 

sage : 

“But I cannot make myself comprehend 
how it is that a government that has an arm 
long enough and strong enough to reach to 
the Mediterranean and snatch Martin Costa 
from the hands of the Austrian power, or 
take Dr. Houard from the hands of the 
Spanish Government, shall yet be told that, 
if you and I have our rights interfered with, 
our persons wronged, our property imperiled, 
on the soil of South Carolina or Alabama, the 
Federal Government must not be asked to 
interfere, because that would be destroying 
the great Democratic doctrine of self-govern- 
ment,’? 

We confess ourselves to be in the same 
predicament. The truthis, the ‘Democratic 
doctrine of local self-government,’’ which is 
simply Calhounism modernized, flies right in 
the face and eyes of the Constitution of the 
United States. It denies to the General Gov- 
ernment powers which are bestowed upon it 
by the express words of this Constitution. It 
theoretically dispossesses the nation of all 
right on its own soil to proteet the guaranteed 
rights of its own citizens. The General Gov- 
ernment may do so everywhere else ; but the 
moment it comes to act within the limits of 
its own jurisdiction then “‘local self-govern- 
ment”? palsies its arm and turns it into a le- 
galsham. Here the respective States have 
all the power, and the National Government 
has no power. This Democratic doctrine of 
State rights has no basis in the Constitution 
and none in common sénse.— Independent. 

rr <a ee 

—A Paris writer is authority for the fol- 
lowing illustration of the rapidity with which 
Dumas the elder worked. The writer says 
that it was at his country villa, Monte Cristo, 
that Alex. Dumas wrote the majority of his 
later novels and one of his best was composed 
under rather curious circumstances. He was 
asked one day at dinner how much time he 
would require to write a novel of four hun- 
dred pages. Seventy-two hours, answered 
Dumas. A wager was i taly proposed 
and accepted, viz., that at the end of seventy- 
two hours he would not have completed a 
novel. Dumas called for pen and paper— 
four hundred pages were numbered out for 
ee With 
the exception of a few hours’ repose he wrote 
incessantly, and before the time had ex ’ 
one of his most interesting novels, “ The 
Chevalier of Maison Rouge,”’ had received it 
a finishing touch. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 

















Andersonville To-Day. 


The first thing that strikes the traveler as 
he approaches this memorable place 1s = 
old flag suspended one hundred and eighty 
fect in the air, waving gracefully to the 
breeze and standing senjinel over what re- 
mains of thirteen thousand seven hundred 
and sixteen departed faithful soldiers for the 
Union. 

I have made it my business to make ex- 
tensive inquiries before reaching this place, 
and have heard condemned, in unmeasured 
terms, the course pursued by Wirtz and his 
small ring, who, they say, were not actuated 
by any love for the lost cause, but by a 
desire to profit from the misery of those un- 
der their authority. Every soldier that came 
into prison had money and many, watches 
and rings, all of which found its way into 
the hands of a few outside the stockade. 
Principle never governed Wirtz. There was 
a total want of moral sense. He never knew 
a generous emotion; cold and heartless, he 
thought only of gain and selfish gratiljcation. 
But he is dead; peace to his ashes. The 
cemetery is under the immediate charge of 
John Maloney, an Irishman, who, in one 
year, will have served in the army under the 
stars and stripes, a quarter of a century. He 
was among the faithful betrayed by Twiggs 
in Texas. He loves the old flag as he loves 
his life. It does one good to sce this old 
veteran suffuse with tears, as he recounted 
his hopesand fears during the severe struggle 
through which we have just passed. 

The cemetery is beautifully situated, just 
north from the stockade, on gently rolling 
land, embracing in the inclosure thirty-seven 
acres of ground; a neat, substantial fence 
surrounds it, and within this an osage hedge 
is being cultivated, that will ultimately serve 
as a fence, and also add much to the beauty 
of the place. Fine carriage avenues are 
being constructed, many of which are com- 
pleted; trees are planted and are growing 
finely on the sides of them, and in a few 
years the tops will mect, creating a dense 
and cool shade, making a delightful drive. 
Five thousand five hundred fect of surface 
drains have been laid along the avenues. 
The soil washes so easily here that brick drains 
are necessary. There are employed here, 
beside the superintendent, four colored la- 
borers and two mules, all of whom are kept 
constantly busy. A comfortable house is 
erected at the entrance gate for the superin- 
tendent, where he always keeps a spare room 
for any chance visitor who may happen to 
pass this way, which is not very often, as the 
place is too secluded and remote from the 
great lines of travel, and then Southern 


westerly from Fort Defiance. This brings us 
into Northwestern Arizona. The somkouica! 
features of the country are re nted i 
sandstone formations, very much broken and 
upheayed, with evidences of great volcanic 
action and overthrow. ‘The ious stones 
are found in earthly matter, (overlaying the 
sandstone,) which is glittering with crystal- 
ized substances. The industrious builders of 
the ant-hills carry up in the earth from their 
subterranean cells diamonds, rubbies, sap- 
phires, emeralds, garnets,and tourmaline, and 
it is only above'the sandstone that these gems 
are found. The character of the country 
conforms in almost every particular to the 
descriptions we have of the South African 
diamond fields. ,The extent of our fields can 
only be estimated by the large area which we 
know has the same geological characteristics, 
and which is already prospected in many 
places, distant from each other. 

Capt. Buckley gives the route traversed by 
him as follows: From San Francisco to 
Denver, Colorado, by the Pacific Railroad ; 
from Denver to Pueblo, by narrow-guage 
railroad; from Pueblo to Santa Fe, 320 miles, 
by stage. The distance from Santa Fe to the 
diamond fields is about 300 miles westerly, 
with no public conveyance. This route is by 
Fort Wingate,190 miles from Santa Fe,and by 
Fort Defiance, 60 miles from Wingate, whic 
last post is 60 miles from thoe.fields, situa- 
ted about 25 degrees north and longitude 111 
degrees west from Greenwich. The hurricane- 
deck of a mule or mustang must be resorted 
to after leaving Santa Fe. One Government 
buck-board travels the road to Fort Wingate 
with the mail, but with no seat for a passen- 
ger except by order of the military authori- 
ties. Between Santa Fe and Wingate the 
only camping places are Pino Blanco, a Mex- 
ican village on the Rio Grande, 30 miles from 
Santa Fe; San Cedro, 33 miles from Pino 
Blanco; Rio Porque, 28 miles from San 
Cedro; Willow Springs, 30 miles from Rio 
Porque; Blue Water, at intersection of the 
Albuquerque road, 33 miles frem Willow 
Springs ; Bacon Springs, 23 miles from Blue 
Water; and Fort Wingate, 13 miles from 
Bacon Springs.—San Francisco Chronicle, Oc- 
tober 29. 
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Women Car Conductors. 
Women are so fond of proving their power 
to excelin employments hitherto supposed to 
be peculiar to men, that it is a wonder no wo- 
man has yet essayed to be a car conductor. 
It must be admitted that our women show 
good taste in the selections they make from 
masculine pursuits. We have feminine judges 


Some Lessons of the Election. 


The result of the Presidential election, it is 
scarcely possible to doubt, will be the death 
of the Democratic party. That party, in ac- 
cepting the Cincinnati platform snot bbe to 
throw away its entire past. Whatever prin- 
ciples it had held, and which gave it charac- 
teras a party, were cast overboard. An 
then to make its abeegaiion more complete, 
it nominated for President and Vice Presi- 
dent two men who were not, and who never 
had been, Democrats, but bitter enemies of 
the Democratic party. Andits new plattorm 
and its new candidates were so terribly 
beaten that it is pretty certain that it has 
had enough of them; so that, if the Demo- 
cratic party continues alive, it must manufac- 
ture new principles, and change itself into 
something different from what has heretofore 
been or is now Democratic. 

Why was Horace Greeley nominated, and 
the Cincinnati platform adopted by the Dem- 
ocratic party? Some Democrats, who truly 
say that these were prodigious blunders, still 
do not sce that they were absolutely forced 
upon their party. Horace Greeley was nom- 
inated at Baltimore because it was so palpa- 
bly evident to all sensible men that no Dem- 
ocrat could possibly be elected. It is true 
that a straight Democratic ticket would not 
have been beaten any worse—probably not 
80 badly—as Greeley was ; still yo Democrat 
could possibly have been elected. That par- 
ty can never succeed in this Republic. It is 
overweighed with its bad record. To label 
a ticket and a platform with the word ‘*Dem- 
ocratic,’’ in a Presidential election, is, and 
always will be, until the history of the rebel- 
lion and of slavery are forgotten, to doom it 
to certain defeat. Therefore, the Democratic 
managers, knowing that openly Democratic 
candidates could not possibly sueceed, were 
forced to nominate Greeley and Brown. The 
same reasons impelled them to adopt the Cin- 
cinnati platform; for no Democratic plat- 
form could hope for success under any cir- 
cumstances. ‘The people of the Union, ever 
since 1860, have pronounced verdict after 
verdict, and ever with increasing emphasis, 
against the Democratic party and its distinc- 
tive principles;.and that verdict cannot be 
ehanged.- The action of that party, in this 
clection, was an attempt to put itupon a new 
basis, at least in appearance, and to obtain 
a new trial upon new issues, with part of the 
jury—the “Liberal Republicans’’—pledged in 
— to render a new and different ver- 

ict. 
We have nothing harsh to say now of this 
Democratic performance. It;has failed ut- 


d | is left them. 


teriall 
Trum 





in its composition. ~ Mr: Te Be Reconciled. 

in will no longer haunt its gana 
halls, and we shail thus be rid of one of the} The business of reconciliation is not yet 
most specious buf mous and unworthy | over, There is a chasm, not very bloody, 
of the tricksters who 


Miss Laura Ream’s letter to the Cincinnati Commercial.) 
ve effected to a 
great part and have ignobly failed. io but pretty deep, that still needs bridging. 


very thout being In the opinion of some critics, the flush of 
ner and Mr. Schurz will ly take their | The Liberal leaders need not exert them-| able to tell how or where we came by them. | "is recent victory gave his speech and man- 
places with the minority tee the time that | selves any more to reconcile the people of] The slight and almost imperoapttble 
quently unobserved, causes of cold ha’ 


fre- | 2¢t last night an arrogant sound, and an air 
But the strong leaders of the | the North and the South to cach other, but 5 not, | Of self-satisfaction from which he has for- 
majority will mostly remain. Mr. Conkling— 


ve 
ly been singularly f Much of 
perhaps, been as closely traced as they should | tly y free. Much of both, if 
unless, indeed, he should choose to accept a they can find plenty of hard work to do in and may be. hesmpaatesuathiae oe is any, may be attributed to the force 
place of still greater responsibility—will reconciling the Southern people to them- of reasoning and intensity of thought he has 
continue to adorn that high forum with his | selves. 


been obliged to put into the struggle for 
polished and trenchant eloquence. Mr. Mor-| What a farce, what an open and transpar- | customed garment, even when the lack is not 


er to the nervous excitement un- 
ton will be there with his robust and mascu-| ent humbug has this ‘‘ chasm’’ business been papenrsone | felt, the exposure of the feet which, with his exhaustive -labors, he is 
line force. Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Edmunds, |». sn tant A bid for sickly centl to wet or chill, a few minutes with the head 
Mr. Sherman, Mr. Anthony, and cthers of | fom the beginning ! = oe y uncovered in the cool out-door air, but above 
the strong and judicious men of the Senate |™ment. An attempt to create a sympathy for | all exposure to a draft of air, especially, as 
will remain. Mr. Wilson is transferred to| the people of the South, who stood bewil- 


is generally believed, on the back of the 
the Vice President’s chair, and Massachu-| dered at the suggestion, and chuckled im- | neck, are all familiar examples, of which 
setts will probably send Mr. Boutwell in his 


place, unless he should be persuaded to re- mensely at this new trick in political w : Of the last~the draft et 


xperience. 
. Of the last—the draft upon the back of the 
main at the head of the Treasury Depart-| How wretchedly the whole thing has failed|head or neck—the danger is proverbial. 
ment. is shown by the returns. The South pos-} Witness the proverb, Spanish we believe it 
During the past few years the House of] sesses more sterling sense than we gave it | is originally: “If the cold wind reach you 
Representatives has been scarcely inferior in | credit for. It vies with the North in rebuk- through a hole, go make your will and mend 
ability to the Senate, and, taking its gencral | ing the fraud, and the new gospel of peace, | your soul.” Or the Persian malediction : 
average character, it would not be unjust to | 88 taught by the apostles of Greeley, is repu- 
say that ithas been the equal if not the su- 


‘May a cold wind blow in the back of your 
diated by the whole people from the Atlantic | neck.” 

perior of that body. There are two reasons | to the Pacific, and from Maine to the Gulf of 

for this. In the first place, the House has | Mexico. 


Indeed there seems to be, especially to pe- 
contained many men of great mark. 


culiarly sensitive constitutions, almost a cer- 
Andin| There is something better to be done than | tainty of cold in such currents of air. There 

the second place, the Southern element is not | standing on 

relatively as large and appreciable in the| and twinin 


the brink of a mythical chasm | may be no chill, noteven uncomfortable cool- 
digits in ecstatic transport. | ness, and yet the symptoms of acold manifest 
House as in the Senate. It is not to be dis-| There are fields to be tilled, laws to be | themselves almost as suddenly and fully as 
guised that since the war the Southern States | shaped, debts to be paid, and a commerce to decidedly as sneezing follows the introduction 
as a whole have not been represented in| be developed. We are not to range our- | ofsomeirritating substance, snuff for instance, 
either branch by able and commanding men. | 8¢lves in two lines on the borders of States, |into the nostrils. By igmmediately heeding 
In truth, such timber has not been available. | 2nd toss empty compliments at one another ; | the warning of the first premonitory sneeze, 
The effect of this contrasting element is more | but to mingle freely, deal fairly, act gener- | and at once changing the position of things 
perceptible in the Senate than in the House ; | ously, as one people, having a common lan- | 80 as to avoid the cause, the cold may be and 
because in the former it bears a larger ratio | guage, a common origin, and a common end | often is averted. But the danger is that the 
to the whole. In the Senate, Florida has |to accomplish. In this regard we — to} cause, being so slight and coupled with so 
numerically the same strength as New York ; | forget the things that aro behind and press | little present annoyance, is apt to pass un- 
but in the House Florida has only two mem- | forward to those that are before. The South | noticed or dis ed until too late. 
bers, while New York has thirty-three. | has shown itself wise in its political action.] We have all at some time experienced in 
While, therefore, there is in the Senate | Let it go further. We want to see the re-| Ourselves oe sensitive conditions 
great brilliancy offset with ‘considerable | proachful epithet of “ t-bagger’’ disap- | under which it see impossible for us to 
weakness, the ability and character of the | pear. This Government is not a congrega- | avoid, as is said, sometimes “taking one cold 
House are more evenly distriputed thrdugh | tion of independent planets, but, in a large | on the top of another ;”? what a gentleman 
the whole body and leave a more uniform | Sense, a union of dependent States—depend- | not long since in the presence of the writer 
and general impression. ent each upon the other. What matters the f called a “‘summer cold,” in which one seems 
The next Houso will contain an unusnal {tf e drawn between Indiana and j to take the more cold the warmer he is ; it is 
number of able and prominent men. Be- | Hlinois, or Kentucky and Tennessee ? Wher- | 4 sort of sweating cold, one of the most dis- 
ginning with Maine, Speaker Blaine, whose | ver our laws are enforced, wherever our flag } agreeable if not the most dangerous class of 
conspicuous talents and sagacious statesman- | floats, wherever our Constitution obtains re-| these inflictions. In this condition, the 
ship are recognized throughout the land, re- | cognition, there should be a free home and a| slightest draft sets one to sneezing, and it 
turns for his sixth term, and is accompanied | hearty welcome to every citizen of the Union. | Seems impossible to avoid constant acces- 
by excellent associates. Mr. Poland, of} The foreigner coming to our shores is kindly | sions to the malady. But why? The sud- 
Vermont, has served in the Senate, and is a | greeted, and after a brief period is given all | den change of temperature theory will cer- 
solid and influential Representative. Massa- | the privileges and immunities of the citizen not explain those cases where it is 


ing Htems About 
Senater Morton, . 


obliged to speak. The best proof of his 
greatness is that his head has never been 
turned with his success. In the private re- 
lations of life he is simplicity itself, and, 
while extremely 


— ed as to his political 
opinions, or, rather, personal cplalena of 
matters and men, he is as approachable as a 
child. On this trip, for example, he sat 
alone for a {few miles, his pale face gloomy 
thought. In this mood his face has two 
phases. The complexion dull and hard, the 
eyes cold and set, and the muscles as rigid 
as in death, even pis figure seems incapable 
of motion. In the other light his face is 
flushed and animated with feeling that glints 
over it with tho rapidity of heat lightning, 
and his eyes are ablaze and rolling as if the 
machinery of thought had been sét in motion, 
g with it the] frame which is now. 


restless, the arms and hands gesticulating in 


perfect unison. It is the difference precisely 
of a locomotive steamed up, and when it is 
under way. The impression is always of 
power, whether in waiting, I will not say 
repose, for there is no repose to the human 
steam engines—or driving ahead with will at 
fixed 
Let 
at 


our readers figure to themselves the 
dical leader from Indiana, as the 
ibune called Senator Morton, in a train of 
amy 80 profound that it seemed to throw 
him into anervous chill. He drew his heavy 
cloak close around him, and shuddered, as if 
with cold. Just then a gentleman came up 
and said the Lombard Glee Club was aboard ; 
would he like to hear some music? ‘Yes 
indeed,”’ he replied, and his face brightened 
at the idea. Directly the club came in and 
sang two or three songs magnificently. 
Everybody was charmed, and I felt I had 
made atrocious mention of them in a former 
letter until at the meeting this afternoon the 
sung the “Old Brown Jug” again. The ef- 
fect of the singing in the coach on Senator 
Morton was, an interesting study. He was 
transformed. 


The color came into his lips 
and his eyes were glowing. He listened to 
the old songs he wanted t6 hear, for the sake 
of associations, until his heart was warmed 
to a melting mood. He talked no more, but 
the rest of the way he hummed old airs and 
snatches of opera, sometimes keeping time to 
a silent strain with his left hand, his eye tak- 
ing in the while a view of the country we 
through. It would be interesting to 
ow what~under-current of ambitious 
schemes kept time to the changing melody 
and scene. 

I was profane enough to intrude, and must 
take -back the assertion that he talked no 
more and substitute Ke talked reluctantly. 

Taking a seat opposite, I remarked: On 
my way up here a vee nose politician of 
Indiana told me he had changed his opinion of 
President Grant. That he was not the man 
he thought he was. 

- Senator Morton, passing over the latter 


and lawyers, but no feminine policemen; 
feminine clergymen, but no feminine colpor- 
teurs ; saleswomen by the hundred, but no 
female porters, though it is indisputable that 
there are plenty of women more fit for that 
position than some of the men are who now 
hold it. In like manner, it would not be 
difficult to find a score of women who devout- 
ly believe that they are fit to be presidents 
and directors of railway companies, but who 
have no aspiration to the post of conductor. 
To be candid, we suspect that the constitu- 
tiona] nervousness of the sex would be an in- 
superable bar to success in this field. 

The petty humors which six women out of 
ten display toward their own sex in emergen- 
cies which demand good temper and forbear- 
ance, would be enough to destroy the patron- 
age of any railroad company, so far as that of 
female passengers was concerned. Man’s in- 
humanity to man is equaled by woman’s dis- 


tain! 
terly, as we knew it would fail; and the bit- | chusetts, always sending a strong delega- | of a lifetime. At least an equal recognition hardly possible to preserve a temperature 
terness of the failure is punishment enough | tion; willin the next Congress surpass her- | should be granted to those passing from one sufficiently even to prevent taking cold, and 
for those who made the attempt, and who, to | self. Mr. Dawes, whose wise counsel and }State to another. The South needs immi- those cases where cold is taken consciously. 
the bitterness of defeat, have the added mor- | faithful services are invaluable, takes the] gration. It is to her advantage far more than | No hypothesis but that of a direct irritant 
tification of having been compelled to force |lead. The presence of Judge E. Rockwood | ours that a hospitable reception should be j acting upon the mucous surfaces of the lungs 
“boiled crow” upon revolting stomachs, and | Hoar is a matter of special congratulation. | granted to those passing from one State to } and air passages seems to suffice for the Tons 
to have so humiliated themselves for nothing | He is known -to all the people as the late | another. The South needs immigration. Itisto | nomena of a certain class of colds. t 
after all. Attorney General of the United States, and | her advantage far more than ours that a hos- | there is such an irritant in the air, in _— 
But we still have something to say—and | as one of the purest and ablegt men in pub-| pitable reception should be extended to all ties varying according to the meteorological 
it is a duty to say it—about the manner in | lic life. William Whiting, who was solicitor | who enter her borders. The man wholeaves | Conditions, is well known, but all its proper- 
which the campaign was conducted by the | of the War Department during the war, and | Illinois to seek a home in Mississippi takes | ties and effects are not yet perhaps fully un- 
Greeley coalition. No Presidential campaign | is a lawyer of the first rank, adds strength | one from our derstood.—Scientific American. 
in American history has been so marked, 80 | to the representation, while Samuel Hooper} He takes a hundred, or a thousand, or five ——nencnee A esiemeneenn 
contemptible, for the enormity and the mean-| and George F. Hoar are wisely returned. | thousand dollars from our wealth and trans- Swimming Feats. 
ness of its slanders. The best and purest |The gain of General Hawley, of Connecti | fers it to that of a sister State. We do not be- esas : 
men in the nation have been accused of the | cut, is one of the special prizes of the late | grudge the one or the other. Let Mississippi] | 4prepos of the attempt to swim across the 
basest crimes; the loftiest reputations have | election. He belongs to that high class of|in the same spirit ‘welcome the coming or | Channel between Dover and Calais, the Lon- 
been assailed with the blackest lies it was | earnest, conscientious, statesmanlike think-| speed the parting guest.” A spirit thus} 40m Standard says: j : 
possible for malice to invent. Meanness | ers and actors who combine lofty and ideal | manifested will gradually bring about an era| , 1t may be mentioned as a curious coinci- 
never before plunged to such dirty depths of | conceptions with the most practical methods, | of good feeling which neither platforms nor | dence, that the time occupied by Lord Byron 
detraction. Even the honor of the Republic, | and his influence in the House, both pro- | politicians nor laws can ever manufacture, 


Georgia, with its chills and fever, has no at- 
tractions fora visitor, or even the native citi- 
zen. The dead were laid in trenches side 
by side, and if they had any article of. cloth- 
ing worth wearing our own men would take 
it to cover their nakedness, or keep out the 
chilling blast of winter—no coflin, no cloth- 
ing, nothing often (and nearly always) but 
their naked frames. A noat headboard made 
of wood now marks their last resting-place, 
with name, age, regiment, and company. 
And yet there‘are many marked * unknown,”’ 
and will always remain so until the great 
muster-day in that eternal world above. 
The first man buried here was J. Swarner, 
a German, company H, 2d New York cay- 
alry; died February 27,1864. The last man 
that died was R. Hanson, company F, Ist Wis- 
consin infantry ; died April 28, 1865—a period 
of fourteen months. During this time 13,716 


pulation and adds one to hers. 





brave soldiers passed away, nearly one 
thousand a month. The largest number dy- 
ing any one day was on the 26th day of Au- 
gust, 1864, when one hundred and sixty-six 
wero buried. The most painful spot to visit 
was the graves of those executed in the 
stockade by our own men for the murders 
and violence they had committed. The gal- 
lows is still partially standing, an additional 
monument of the accumulated miseries our 
men suffered. The superintendent is makin 
good use of Wirtz’s bath-tub—filling it wit 
dirt; he is propagating flowers to ornament 
the grounds. 

After visiting the cemetery we went to the 
stockade. Itis fast falling into decay, and 
in @ year or two will all be down, and every- 
thing that marked the sufferings of our sol- 
diers will have passed away. The grounds 
within the stockade that was once so bare of 
every shrub, and even roct, for I was in- 
formed that the soldiers would dig for th2 
tiniest root to secure fuel to warm their ach- 
ing limbs, is now grown up with scrub oak 
and bushes, until you can hardly get through 
them, The dead line, just seventeen feet 


‘courtesy to woman, and we know ofno position 


in which that discourtesy would be called into 
more constant operation than that of car con- 
ductor on a city railroad. Depend upon it, if 
men in that position are as testy and unaccom- 
modating as they are often said to be, women 
would be ten times worse. Fancy the stop- 
ping-places that would be forgotten, the 
change that would be unreturned, the fares 
that would be cither uncollected or demanded 
twice, the lady passengers that would be snub- 
bed and the gentlemen passengers that would 
be browbeaten! Fancy the “spotters” that 
would be ‘‘spotted,’’ the directors that would 
cajoled, the policemen that would be wheedled 
and the general demoralization that would 
reign from muddy morn to dusty eve! We 
hear a great deal from poets and preachers 
concerning women’s benevolence and angel- 
hood. Ifmanis a little lower than the angels, 
woman, according to them, is every inch as 
all. Verywell. Then letsome woman prove 
her kinship to the stars by conducting a 
street car as it should be conducted, 
according to that ideal standard which so 
many women, judging by their complaints, 


publicans.’’ 


other ‘‘Liberal Republican’’ organs. 


acquit the Democratic party of the main guilt 


and baseness of these slanders. Although | of late years sent so good a delegation to | people watch the. men who have been en 
the Democratic press and orators did not | Congress as we have justchosen. The truth] in an attempt to estrange them, to em 
hesitate tO use these weapons, which it de-| is, New York has not always been repre-j one section -against another, and to set up 
sented in a manner commensurate with her | lines of demarkation between the North and 
the great arsenal of slander and lying was | primacy and importance in the Union, and} South. There will be new disguises, 
erected and maintained by the ‘‘ Liberal Re- | we have had some foolish customs which have | pretenses 
With a few exceptions, these | impaired our just influence at Washington. 
despicable renegades invented and furnished | This year we have done something toward | have deceived nobody but themselves. 
to the Greeley coalition the monstrous slan- | remedying it. The return of such judicious | us see to it that in the future they are equally 
ders and the prodigious lies of the campaign. | and strong men as William A. Wheeler, } harmless, and that these men are religiously 
The principal slanders were drawn from the | Ellis H. Roberts, Freeman Clarke, and others | permitted to remain on the back 
speeches of Schurz, Sumner, Trumbull, and | increases their own usefulness and our power. | which they have been so unanimously 
other deserters from the Republican party, | Lyman Tremaine’s intellectual vigor and | gated” by the voice of the people.— Chicago 
or from the columns of the New York Tribune, | eloquence will place him among the foremost | Inter-Ocean. 
the Chicago Tribune, the New York Sun, and} on the floor, and of the other worthy new 
members we shall not seem invidious in re- 
were these Journals content to lic from spite | ferring especially to General Woodford. 
alone, or against the Republican party only. | Pennsylvania returns Judge William D. 
They did no retail trade in falschood; but | Kelley and Glenni W. Scofield, two of the | seem 


they reveled in the business apparently from | most valued members of the House. 
pure love of lying. 


filed an honest hand to so much as touch, yet 


Nor 


which ought to be sacred to all American citi-| gressive and conservative, will be exceed- | and love and reconciliation will become some- 
zens, was notsuficred to escape. But here we | ingly salutary. 


Setting aside their slan- | Ohio delegation is weakened by the loss of | all conditions rise,’’ we may say that almost 
ders against the Republican party, they made | Judge Bingham and Judge Shellabarger, the | any collection of distinguishe 


when, in emulation of the Once supposed 
impossible feat of Alexander,'he, in com- 
ny with. Mr. Ekenhead, swam across the 
eanwhile, let the | Hellespont, from the classical Abydos to 
q | Sestos, was exactly one hour and five min- 
itter | utes. ‘The whole distance from the place 
where we started,’’ writes Byron, ‘‘to our 
landing on the other side, including the 
new | length we were carried by the current, was 
of pious hands, and } com ted by those on board the Salsette, 
horror. So far they | the frigate, at upwards of four English miles 
Let} though the actual breadth is barely one.’ 
Chevalies states that the same exploit had 
been performed by a young Jew for his mis- 
seats to | tress, and Oliver, cited by Byron, mentions 
‘‘rele- | its having been done by a young Neapolitan. 
‘*A number,’’ to continue the quotation, ‘‘of 
—s crew peg ee to ys accom- 
plished a greater distance; and the only} 
thing that surprised me was that, as doubts Grant has that clear and powerful common 
had been entertained of the truth of| Sense which simplifice cverything that passes 
Apropos to a letter in which the writer | Leander’s story, no traveler had ever en- eg ee — He reg hs comes 
s disposed to controvert the poetic|deavored to ascertain its practicability.” | ‘#!ks about so plain that one is s ed 
The | maxim asserting that “honor and fame from} Two of the greatest swimmers of modern | ‘hat it was not always understood in that 
times have certainly been Franklin and|W®Y- The grand plan of Geneva arbitration 

Professor Wilson. oth the solver of the | °rig#imated with him. He reasoned that when 


sentence, observed quietly: ‘‘My opinion of 
President Grant is changed from what it was 
before I knew him well. 

L. R.—In what respect ? 

Senator Morton.—In every respect. The 
more I knew him the more deeply I am im- 
pressed with his great ability. 

L. R.—Then you believe him to be a great 
man 

Senator Morton.—Undoubtedly, and I 
} | know him to be a good man 

L. R.—I know you have 
bly upon his profound common sense in your 
speeches, but I could not tell how far zeal - 
for success of the Republican party has ac- 
tuated your views. 

Senator Morton.—I have failed to express 
my strong convictions on the subject. Gen. 


thing more than a mocke 


or the shibboleth 
Coming to our own State, we have rarely | of a desperate party. 


more liftin 
resh exclamations rt) 


dwelt considera- 


» _—— 





Men of Humble Origin. 


names may 


srodigious efforts to deceive, and mislead, | former of whom was one of the finest speak- | set him to further reflection on the subject. } ; 3 p ‘ 

ae ewe their own party and their own ers in the House, and the latter a cool, calm, The history of our own country is full of illus- | accomplished feats greater In point of space a ae age caaygens. Fp 3 th ba —_ 
cause. Democrats who have lost bets, and | weighty man who, with little show, carried | trations, from John Adams, who was the son | traversed than Johnson did on Saturday, wh con che eben salin fell pee ne wuld : 
who have been led into foolish extravagances, | great power. But General Garfield returns, | of an humble farmer, and Franklin, who was| but in smooth and almost tideless water. —e tied te the cams Ge it cou sho 
and who have made weak nominations, and | and he is suflicient to give distinction to any | the son of a tallow chandler, down to men of} We are by no means certain whether an ex- ne tek dass seer tee ba HE nthe oO) oe 
who have lost their labor, and their money, | State representation. We may also make | our own time. It finds brilliant examples | ploit which the egy and unhappy Am- wars and bloodshed. than an os ie t 

and their honor altogether, m one common | particular mention of Godlove 8. Orth and | even under aristocratic institutions, Pope, }erican genius, Allen Poe, achieved, seal’. thn hae oe he y vbliratio ever 
ruin, have.to thank the * Liberal Republi- | William Williams, of Indiana, John A. Kas- | one of the greatest of English pocts, was the |is not among the very first of the deeds as a euhetitate @ w we on a 
can”’ journals and leaders for it. Who was | son, of Towa, and Horace Maynard, of Ten- | 80n of a linen draper. Bloomfield wrote his | of natatory prowress which can be mention- pea Ragone sate 8 a people, 
it that told them there was to be a political | ncssec, The Democrats will have some | poem, ‘“The Farmer’s Boy,” while working|ed. On a hot day of June the author of the + President Grant the oe ton Se bE ag 
revolution, which would restore them to|marked men in both branches, though sev- | in a garretasashoemaker. Gifford, the first | “Raven” swam from Richmond to Warrick, Spikes ahialh Suaaned Morten ~— 2 mA 
power? Who wasit promised them to divide | eral of their best, suchas Mr. Kerr, of In- } editor of the Quarterly Review, began life as a| seven miles and a nalf, against a tide run- ying ’ ed ou 


secret of electricity and Professor North two neighbors fell out they call upon a few 
appear to have erected in their own minds. 
zt her, in a position of this kind, be kind 
and gentle to women with big baskets and 
small children ; let her bear in mind the fifty 
different places at which she is requested to 
stop; let her good-temperedly change or re- 
fuse to change, as the case may be, the ag- 
gravating ten-dollar note which is always 
offered for fare when the car is at its fullest 
and the difficulty of making change the great- 
est; let her, for fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, be calm in manner and polite in 


from the stockade, is so far decayed that but 
few traces of it are left. Here many a poor 
victim has bitten the dust, it may be from a 
chance misstep or a determination to end his 
misery. There are about thirty-five wells 
still remaining that were dug with spoons 
and cups, while rope made of blankets was 
used to draw up the dirt and afterward the 
water. They are from sixty to eighty fect 
deep, and while peering into them, side en- 
trances may be discovered that led some to 


light, outside, and freedom. Every prisoner the Republican party, and lead two or three | diana, are beaten. 











here doubtless remembers the providential 
spring that opened near the dead-line, on the 
hillside, during a violent thunder-storm one 
autumn night, and continued to flow so freely 
as to supply nearly the whole camp with de- 
licious water. Well, this spring is running 
as freely still, and at it I quenched my thirst, 
and also in the stream, where so many have 
washed their aching bodies, I, too, stripped 
off my clothing and took a generous bath, 
thankful that it was under so different aus- 
pices. 

The forts, of which there are several, still 
preserve their original appearance, and show 
less of decay than anything else about here. 
Yet, trees are growing in them, and soon 
these, as well as the space within the stock- 
ade, will be so densely covered with thicket 


word, amid the dirt, and the perspiration, 
and the vulgar crowd, and the thousand an- 
noyances that beset the male conductor— 
let her do all this, and we will acknowledge 
not only that she has the moral height of the 
angels, but that she is even a head and shoul- 
ders taller,—Arcadian. 

-_—_————> <> 


Reasoning in a Bare. 


The following circumstance was related by 
a respectable farmer as happening within his 
own observation ; and in illustration of its 
truth it may be proper to remark, that in the 
country where it happened—in Cornwall— 


Democratic camp ? 


sions in the Republican party? Let Schurz, 
who promised the Democrats that they should 
have the German vote almost en masse, an- 
swer. Let Trumbull, who promised to give 
Illinois and other Northwestern States to the 
Democratic alliance, answer. Let Sumner, 
who promised the negro vote to the coalition, 
and who was to revolutionize New England, 
answer. Let Fenton and Greeley, who prom- 
ised to carry New York and the farmers’ 
vote of the country,. answer. Let Austin 
Blair, who promised to revolutionize Michi- 





the hills, which are stcep,riso so abruptly and 





as to be rendered impassable, and thus hid- 
ing everything that makes it an object fora 
stranger to visit here. All the money and 
labor is spent on the cemetery, and no pains 
are taken to preserve the stockade grounds 
in their original condition. The cemetery 
excited but little emotion in me, for there I 
felt the soldier secured relief. There they 
were beyond the reach of man’s inhumanity. 
ut this stockade should be preserved 
throughout the coming ages of our country’s 
history as a monument, not of the soldiers’ 
suffering so much, as of man’s cruelty.-— 

Letter to Cincinnati Commercial. 
———~> < oe ---— - 


Another Golconda. 


Deposits of Gems in Northwestern Arizona— 
One Hundred Pounds of Precious Stones 
im San Francisco. 


About 10 days ago, as stated in the Chron- 
icle at the time, the Pacific Diamond and 
Ruby Mining Company reccived a large con- 
sigminent of precious stones from the dia- 
mond-fields discovered by them. Captain 
Thomas Buckley, who discovered these fields 
shortly after the breaking out of the diamond 
excitement last summer, and under whose 
superintendence the stones were collected, 
returned with them, and is now stopping in 
this city. It transpires that the consignment 
of jewels brought back by him is much larger 
than originally stated; and the company now 
have on deposit in the office of B, F. Sher- 
wood, one of the original incorporators, 100 
pounds of uncut stones gathered on their 
grounds since August, and panned out of the 
gravel by hand. ‘The stones werg yesterday 
shown toa Chronicle reporter by Mr. Sher- 
wood, in the latter’s office. There are dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and gar- 
nets in the collection. The stones average 
abou the size of a pea, and, while mam, are 
dout j.ess garnets and worthless quartz srys- 
tale, there are many valuable diamonds and 
rulves in the collection. They hate been 
tested by competent Japidaries, who pronounce 
a large proportion of them yaluable gems. 
None of the stones have been cut, but in a 
few days the entire collection will be sent to 
Frankfort, Germany, andsold. Even in their 
rough state there are many lustrous gems, 
which will cut to brilliants of great value. 
The company have secured the title to their 
grounds and have a force of men at work on 
the grounds now, most of them Indians from 
& neighboring reservation. They say it isnot 
yet decided whether Capt. Buckley will return 

. lo their fields this winter, or remain in the 
city until spring. In any event they will 
prosecute work vigorously, and have promise 
rd reaping a magnificent reward for their en- 

r 


Capt. Buckley locates his diggings in lati- 
tude 35 degrees north, longitude 111 degrees 
west from Greenwich, and about 50 mile 


near to cach other that whatever passes on 
the side of one may be easily discerned on 
the other: 


Ilis attention was first drawn toa hare, 
which he perceived running down a slope 
close to the edgo in a field of turnips, and 
soon afterwards he perceived that in pursuit 
of her were a couple of dogs. As these dogs 
entered the field he saw that the hare stopped 
for a moment and lifted her cars. ‘The pur- 
suers pressed on, but when they had come 
within little more than gun shot of their 
hoped-for prey, the hare stopped, and then 
ran back for some distance along its former 
track, when by a sudden spring it threw 
itself on one side in the midst of the turnips, 
and there remained crouched and still. 

The dogs passed onward in their course at 
a rapid rate, and as soon as they had passed 
forward on its track, with another bound the 
hare sprang back to the place it had quitted, 
and ran upward along the course by which he 
had come down, with the evident intention 
of confounding together its upward and 
downward course. By. this time the dogs 
had come to the lower extent to which the 
hare had proceeded, and there they stopped 
as not knowing what further, course to take. 

It was thus the persecuted creature secured 
its own safety; and my informant was too 
generous to help them out of the difficulty.— 

*Video,’’ in land and Water. 
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M. Iiugo’s Stories and the Opera- 
Makers. 

The Gazette Musicale of Paris observes that 
few modern dramatic writers have afforded 
more matter for operatic librettists than Vic- 
tor Hugo. Every one of his dramas has been 
adapted to the opera. ‘Angelo’ produced 
the “‘Giuramente”’ of Mercadante ; Matteo 
Salvi wrote an opera on “Les Burgravet ;’’ 
Verdi took his ‘‘Rigoletto” from *“‘Le Roi 
s’Amuse,’”? and ‘‘Ernani’”? from the drama 
of the same name; “‘Lucrezia Borgia” 
was taken by Donizetti from ‘‘Lucréce ;” 
“‘Hernani’? has inspired two other com- 
posers besides Verdi—Gabussi and Mazzu- 
cato. *‘Marie Tudor” was taken by two 
composers, Pacini and a Russian named 
Kachperoff; two well-known maestri, Bot- 
tesini and Carlo Pedrotti, have composed on 
‘Marion de Lorme ;’’? and “Ruy Blas” has 
been adapted by no less than five—Glover 
Chiaramonte, Benanzoni, Marchetti, an 
Prince Poniatowski. ‘La Esmeralda’’ seems 
to have been the greatest favorite with mu- 
sicians, as its adapters are eight in number— 
M’me Bertin, (the wife of late editor of 
the Débats,) Prince Poniatowski; the Rus- 
sian musician, omijski; a Belgian named 
Lebeau; an A , Mr. Fry; a Hunga- 
rian, M. Wetterhahn ; Mazzucato, and, i 
cently, Campana. 





gan, answer. Not a man of them all has 

fulfilled a single one of his boastful pledges. 

But the deceit did not stop there. The 

New York and Chicago 7ribunes, and all the 

other * Liberal Reptblican”’ journals, have } 
deceived and betrayed the Democrats with 

false promises about the elections all through 

the campaign. Even up to the eve of the 

most disastrous rout they assured the Demo- 

crats that their ticket would succeed. How 

prodigiously they lied about the prospects in 

Maine, and North Carolina, and all the earlier 

elections! But how monstrously they lied 

about the prospects in Pennsylvania and 

Ohio, when they knew better! With de- 

liberate intent to deceive their own party, 

they put forth the most preposterous pre- 

dictions, invented tables. of States and ¢lec- 

toral votes and majorities, and declared that 

they had sure information of their correct- 

ness; and so induced many a Democrat to 

bet and lose his monty, and many a Demo- 

cratic convention to carelessly — a 

weak local ticket, when they knew that their 
prediction’ were the mest absolute’ false 
assumptions. 

“* Honesty is the best policy,’’ in politics 
as in business. <A political journal that 
hopes to secure and retain the confidence of 
its readers and of the country should be can- 
did and truthful, especially in its estimates 
and predictions, upon which its readers are 
likely to risk their money or base their po- 
litical plans. We, at least, have acted upon 
this plan, and adopted the wise policy of 
Hosea Bigelow: ‘* Don’t ever prophesy un- 
less you know.”’ Henco the predictions we 
have given our readers have been fulfilled, 
and more than fulfilled. Whoover hasfrisked 
anything upon our estimates has not been de- 
ceived. And this is true of the leading Re- 

ublican journals generally. They have not 
ed their followers upon false hopes, nor de- 
ceived the public with improbable predic- 
tions, nor slandered their opponents. The 
Republicans have fought this contest fairly 
manfully, and honestly; and have deserved 
the great victory they have won.—Detroit 
Post, 
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The Next Congress. 

We are accustomed to think of the states- 
men gathered in Congress in the past as su- 
perior to those of the present timo. We 
often repeat the popular expression that 
there were gant in those days. A sort of 
tradition,rather than any critical examina 
and reasoning, has fixed this habit of thought. 
Undoubtedly there were some pre-eminent 

who were commanding in their own 
day and who seem all the ter to us from 
the halo of the past which surrounds and 
magnifies them. But rarely have we had a. 
Congress which, for the number of its stron 
men and its ability, equaled tha 
which have just elected. 

The will not be probably very ma- 





} 


the 
Senate 


hundred thousand Republican voters into the | gress will thu 


Who was it deceived | character as it will be overwhelming in‘its | dramatic poet, worked for some time as aj] over two hours. 
them with false promises, baseless predic-| Republican majority.—Albany Evening Jour- 
tions, and a silly tale of wonderful dissen- | nal. 


The. Forty-Third Con- | sailor boy, and afterwards served an appren- of the window, and resumed, in a low tone, 


the air from Maritana, of which I do not 
think he had lost a bar in the conversation. 
He showed so clearly that he wanted to be 
let alone, that [ left him to his reflections. 


TT 


ning, as his biographer states, ‘probably 
is be as strong in ability and | ticeship toa shoemaker. Ben Johnson, the | from two to three miles an hour,’’ in a little 


The truth of this state- 
bricklayer. Shakspeare was the son of a | ment was questioned during Poe’s life-time, 

r man who could not write his own name, } but its authenticity was allowed to be con- 
3urns was tho son of a small farmer; Allan|clusively attested when it was publicly 
Cunningham of a garderner; Hogg was aj vouched for by several well-known gentle-| The Next House of Representa- 


shepherd; Ebenezer Elliott worked in an j} men of Virginia, who witnessed the feat. tives. 
iron foundry; Falconer was a sailor boy; Param 


Tom Moore was the son of a grocer, who . ‘ 
however, contrived to give him a classical h Our Democratic re had built great 
education; Gerald Massey is the son of a ang has ob the me b the Pg soc Oca agg in an ak ee 2 bes posse ng 
canal boatman, and began life as an errand} tbe lightning Knows it as the eagle knows 2 ’ ! % 

} . his nest. Being the highest of all peaks of | Ward everywhere as a sufficient justification 


boy, and was next an operative in a silk mill. : “ap - 
. “Roh ton. | the Si it attracts the clouds, which almost | Of the indorsement of the Cincinnati candi- 
Daniel Defoe, the author of ‘Robinson Cru- | the Sierra clouds, Whica a vit, dates by the Baltimore Convention. “Let 


soc,’’ began life as an hostler, and was almost } daily gather round its head and burst upon — ‘ 
D ; ‘so that it tries the nerves of the boldest to | U8 secure a majority of the Congress Dis- 


wholly self-taught. Cobbett was in early life 4 4 

a ele boy oe afterward a private pot Ly run the gauntlet of these storms. At such | tricts” was the plausible- argument used 

Isaac Walton, the “‘Complete Angler,” was — = whole — og charged ‘ton "They pe Bl sr — oe 
‘s i i tricity. : 0 oO 

a linen-draper. Dr. Isaac Miller, Dean of} with electricity Si Sat See Se putting Mr. Greeley in the Presidential chair, 


tarli ; i -| caught there at such a moment told me h 
Carlisle, and his brother began life as weay- | Cau; recepmnent ; ‘te sod and with the Executive Department and the 


ers. Dr. John Prideaux, Bishop of Worces- | it shot through them like needles eg ni ogee s 
ter, got his education at Oxford, by entering | about their heads like bees; they could hear } Popular branch:o! Vongress under their con- 
the university as a. kitchen boy. John Bun- | it whistling like a gale through the rigging of | trol, there was much promise of grinding the _ 
yan, author of the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ was | ship. The guides being more accustomed pate mane he ag between the "* upper and 
a tinker, and entirely self-taught. Joseph | to such things are less terrified, but tourists eat sg h 
Ames, the antiquary, was an iron-monger, | are sometimes paralyzed with terror if not h t us ply — P ange-d expectations 
Hugh ‘Miller, the geologist and journalist, | with the shock, and fall to the ground unable | have been fulfilled. Under the old appor- 
was a quarryman. Camden, the ‘great his-| to move. Even the guides sometimes think tionment the House of Representatives was 
torian, was the son of ahouse-painter. Cax-| it is a matter of prudence to throw them- {Composed of 243 members. In the Forty- 
ton, who was the first to set up a printing | Selves flat upon their faces, not to present a | Second Congress there were 140 members 
press in England, was apprenticed to a{ point for the lightning to strike. ‘The poor | Clected as Republicans and 103 elected as 
weaver. The dramatist Holcroft was af brutes, taught by dumb instinct, turn their | Democrats. Late in the session the Demo- 
groom. Thomas Paine was the son of a heads from the storm and let it beat. If a crats were reinforced by Mr. Blair, of Michi- 
stay-maker. Samuel Pepys was the son of a| party were — on the summit in a long | 82"; Mr. Farnsworth, of Illinois, and prob- 
tailor. Richardson, the novelist, was the | snow storm, it is probable they would perish. | ®bly one or two others, who went over from 
h lost. This is abili son ofa joiner. Among scientific men, Simp- | In the blinding drifts it would be impossible | the Republican side. ‘There generally being 
ground that has been los : is ae ity to gon, the mathematician, was a weaver. Cap-| to find the path, and no mortal stre eould | number of absentces the vote on y 
learn, and epedaly —_ wisdom from | join Cook was the son of a peasant, who, at | hold out for many hours. Such accidents do questions was often uncomfortably close, and 
his own mistakes. Tho — se at Belmont, 70 years of age, learned to read, that he might | ot occur because the guides are on the | two Occasions measures which were supposed 
(whether we judge it by his first or substi- peruse the narrative of his son’s voyages, Sir | watch; when they see a storm coming u to have the approval of the Executive were 
tuted report,) and the a atens Richard Arkwright, the inventor of the cot-{ they bid all run for their lives. They fly with | defeated. No lepublican cared to see the 
of the compaign of 1864- pr Nee always scem ton spinning machine, commenced life as a} specd, and come down often trembling and party majority in Congress grow any less, 
to be the work of two different men. Yet) barber, Brindley, the engincer, began life | afraid as if, like Moses, they had been up in | and this was really about all the uneasiness 
between the two — can be traced his | 0, 9 mechanic. Sir William Herschell, the | the mount into the cloud, and had seen the that the nomination of Mr. Greeley gave. °° 
steady, patient growth; erring,- but erring | inustrious astronomer, was a musician in the | awful power of God. The result shows that there was no cause for 
less and less;.making mistakes, but never band of a regiment Farraday the chemist woman alarm. After a careful revision of all the 
repeating the same one; moving tardily, but ss ’ The People = on a 

r 
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Grant’s Sagacity in Choosiug Men. 
One characteristic of General Grant has 
been his instinctive sagacity in choosing men. 
In military life this talent had been perhaps 
the chief cause of his success. No other 
general can show such a triumvirate as Sher- 
man, Sheridan, and McPherson, beside the 
long list of lesser field officers, equally active 
and devoted, if not cqually renowned. When 
the President went over to the politicans he 
chose his lieutenants as skillfully as he had 
selected those of the army. It is true that 
their tactics have been most unfortunate for 
the country; and almost disastrous to their 
party, but as mere politicians there could not 
havo been selected more indefatigable fight- 
ers. General Grant abandoned a line of 
statesmanship for a line of politics, and on 
his new line it became necessary, in his opin- 
ion, to have a new sect of corps commanders. 
The men we do not admire, their field of op- 
erations we think small, their system of 
strategy shallow and mean; but as officers 
adapted to that kind of petty political war- 
fare they were the ablest that could be had. 
But there is one other characteristic of 
Gencral Grant which his first Presidency has 
hardly called into action, but which in the 
second may be found to retrieve much of the 


ce 
Lightning on the Mountain Top. 


ee 


kansas Town | Official and unofficial returns received since 
always in some way attaining ultimate suc- and natural a b poscnllnarentods. the election we have come to the conclusion 
blacksmith. Ferguson, the astronomer, was. that 206 Republicans have been elected to 
a shepherd. John wang the celebrated the House of Re resentatives ee 86 Demo- 
aT eden geno boiger he cele- | Madison pre on the 8th instant, occurred | crats. Under the new apportionment the 
a y a0 neo. Ae-b iis & tiki “gps the most wonderful and startling phenome- } House will consist of 292 members. It will 
— man’ another preat sculptor, ses the {208 that has ever been witnessed by the| require 197 members to constitute a two- 
son of a’ plaster-cast maker. Sic Thomng | citizens of that neighborhood. Near the | thirds majority, so that it will be seen that 
Lawrenes Phe hee. wan yes 2 on ot aa farm of Captain Smith, sheriff of the county, | the Republicans can —_ 7 meagzure by 
inn-keeper ra) ogg ter. waked fe 012” of the citizens were startled by a fright- | a two-thirds majority and have nearly a dozen 
ponent ont He sil. the satirist be life ful noise like the rushing of a mighty cannon | votes to spare; and thus it was that the 
pag gos ban A oe SS el anand ball through the air. On looking up they | Senate escaped a pulverizing between “the 
‘obd th 8 cngra h arms. | discovered something that looked like asolid| upper and nether millstone.’’—Baltimore 
Cobden, the statesman, was the son of | -cjumn of fire passing with tremendous veloc- | American 
farmer. Sir John Hawkins, the famous gen- ity through the air, with a whirring hissing 5 a 
% 
= yoonke + Re Secor ndent | 80und, something like that of a shell, but] —Nervous children suffer untold agonies 
thinkin ay, ; tte Satan ans many fold louder. It appeared to be from|from fear, when put to bed alone. No 
§-—Philadelp te eight to ten feet in length and from four to| tongue can tell the horrors of a lonesome 
five feet in diameter, but it was passing with | room to such children. A little delicate boy, 
such swiftness that it may have been many| whom his parents were to slee 
‘times than it appeared. When first | alone, used to cry violently eve t, an 
discov: it seemed to be several ee po veri 3 would Seas - 7 whip oe 
. lining is ty for obstinac he 
course toward the ground, profusely emitting | thought it bis duty to conquer é 
great sparks of fire. About a minute or two/ will. One night he said: “‘Why do you 
of when you know you shall 
¥ Oh, father, father!’ said 
the little fellow, ‘I don’t mind you whip- 
ng me, if you will only stay with me.” 
father’ pened that 


cess. It is on this characteristic that the 

hopes of his countrymen may now rest. We 
have reason to believe that during the four 
years of his term he has been learning as 
during the four years of the war; that little 
has escaped his quiet, unobtrusive attention ; 
and that his knowledge of public men and 
the wants and interests of the country are in- 
compatibly greater than it was. On certain 
subjects, as civil service reform, he has al- 
ways been in advance of the party in Con- 
gress, and has proved to be much stronger 
than his party and his party leaders among 
the people.—N. Y. Nation, Nov. 7. 
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Quarreling. 


About twelve miles south of Huntsville 


— or oe 
low Do We Take Cold? 


‘*By sudden changes of temperature, sure- 
ly,” is dhe ee — + ct me of 
@ e out of every hun rsons 
after it than before. It degrades him m the o> oy Segal or hear eaeetion that heads 
ages of others, and, what is worse, blunts | this artiele. But how do sudden changes of 
sensibilities on the one hand, and in-| temperature give us cold? Too sudden con- heard 
on the other” ‘The truth is, the morespeace- | checking ‘ef the benible. or innecafbne sce | around, and beeen 
on the other. e ’ 0! or ble per- th of this statement is 
fully and quietly we get on, the better for tion, sudden chan circula jo AP arth < y 
our neighbors: te nine cases out of ten, the wiih the dy he so 


Y | for by Ca: , Mr. Qualls, 8. 8 eyes were 0 from 
better course is, if a man cheats you, cease Moonee pe blood is thrown, from the surface Mr. Tassey, and other prominent citizens of | moment. He saw that a human 


ward, u the vitals, causing ; being cannot 
to deal with Beas -~ im sees, uit his | etc, Ai the phen the neighborhood.— Fayetteville (Ark.) News, | be governed by dead rules, like a plant or dn 
company; an é sian ou, take care | some or all of them connected . p 
to live so that nobody will believe him. No ‘he. = 

matter who he is, or how he misuses you, 

the wisest way is to let him alone ; for 
is no better than this cool, calm, 
quiet way of dealing with the 
meet with, ; 


If anything in the world will make a man 
feel badly, except pinching his fingers in the 


crack of a door, it'is unquestionably ee. 
No man ever fails to think less of himself 


coun 

and } ing, 

wrongs Wé | tion, a bad cold. 

Few of us but can count scores 
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IN AUTUMN, 
Fhe year grows splendid; on the mountain 
steep 
Now lingers long the warm 
light, . peti 
Dying by slow degrees into the decp, 
Soar Delicious night. 


and gorgeous 


The fatal triumph of the perfect year, 
Rises the wood's magnificent array; ~ 

Beyond, the purple mountain heights appear 
: Amd slope away. 


The elm, with musical, slow motion, laves: 
His long, lithe branches on the tender air, 
While from his top the gay Sorde!le waves 
His scariet hair. 


j i rvi ‘neath the | 
Where Spring first hid her violets ‘beath the 


fern, 
Where Summer:’s finger 
fold, 
The odorous, wild, red 
burn 


rose’s heart, how 


The leaves of gold. 
The lofticst hill—the lowliest # wwering 
herb— 


The fairest fruit of season and of cliime—! 


All wear alike the mood of the superb 
Autumnal time. 


Now Nature pours her last and noblest wine 


Like some Bacchante ; beside the singing | 


streams a 
Reclines enchanted cay, wrapped in divine, 
Impassioned dreams. 


* me on fallinea faat.; 
But where the painted leaves are falling fast, 


Among the vale, be yond the furthest hill, 
There sits a shadow—dim, and sad, and vast, 
And lingers still. 


a voice among the hills, 


d still we hear 
-” among the haunted 


A voice that moabs 

woods, pu sad 

And with the mystery of its sorrow fills 
The solitudes. 


For while gay autumn gilds the fruit and leaf, 

And doth her fairest testal garments wear, 

Lo! Time, all noiseless, in his mighty sheaf, 
Binds up the vear. 


The mighty sheaf which never is unbound — 
The reaper whom your souls beseech in 
vain— : 
The loved, lost vear that never may be found, 
Or loved again. 


opened, fold on 
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THY NEW aTATIONAL ERA. 
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| civil, and to relieve the modest man 
}barrassment, she added: “‘But few mien } 
‘have, like you, sufficient discrimination 10° 
discern and appreciate attractions which lie | 
hidden from the merely superficial observer.’ 
. Poor Simpson gaspedfor breath! He was | 
‘literally dumbfounded! Ifere was modest 
gratitude, to say nothing of “* tears and ten- 
| derness,”’ with a vengeance! Miss For-) 
,tesene, with a precarious salary of some 
| twenty pounds per annum, exclustve of bread 
jand butter, was,in her own opinion, con- 


= 
livered, with a phe expression of coun- 
tenance—**did Mr. Simpson seem to you par- 
ticularly struck with Mary Fortescue yester- 
day evening?”’ 

‘With Mary Fortescue? Surely not; why 

do you ask? 

“Only that here is a letter from Simpson 
' professing violent love for her; and stating 

his determimation, should you and I be able 
to assure him, which he scarcely ventures to 
hope, that she is disengaged, to immediately 
solicit her hand in marriage !’’ 
‘Read the ‘etter yourself. Her beauty, he | 
observes, is, he is quite sure, her last recom | 
| mendation. Comical, isn’t it?’’ 

“Well, it is odd; but she is, you know, a | 
‘most amiable ereatare, and will make, I am | 
ure, an admirable wife.” 

‘“‘And he, too, that so ey detests ; 
‘ air, or slig ist in the organs A 
yuan Pees aegis ? } Notwithstanding his amazement, Mr. Simp- 
“Mary Fortescue’s hair,” interrupted the | son, as soon as he recovered his breath, con- 
wife, **can scarcely be called red ; a very deep | tinued, so well had he studied for the occa- 
: olden color I should say—’’ | sion, to eet out a sentence or two about the 
'. Yes ep, } —remarkably s° | super ; 
FR arn on. ew we eh ; aes, * This sentiment also met with ready 
And as tothe slight cast in her eyes, that | acquiescence. 
no one observes after a ‘few days’ acquaint- | “Oh, dear, 
ance with her.’ ; would not have been an o 
“| suppose we may, with a safe conscience, | world!" - ‘i ke 
' assure him that she is not engaged?’ a ell, thought the astonished adinirer 
‘Of course we may. It’s a wonderful; of feminine reserve, almost doubting the 
mateh for her, and we ought to do all we ean | evidence of his cars, ‘this is certainly the 
‘to forwardit. Friday next, the Ist of March, | frankest maiden I ever conversed with! 
5 Alfred's birth-day; suppose you ask him} A considerable pause followed. Mrs. 
to dine with us on that dayto meet her. We | Frazier, seated upon a sofa, played with 
| need have only the same party he met yes- | the luxuriant auburn—really auburn—-tresses 
| terday evening.” \ 


af her nephew Alfred. 
‘This was finally agreed upon ; and accord-| “A handsome boy,” at length remarked 
ingly, as soon as he had finished his business 


Mr. Simpson; “it’s a pity that he hasnt 
‘in the city, Mr. Puckford, previous to return- | diferent colored hair.” i : 
‘ing home, called on Mr. Simpsou. He found | **.A pity?’ exclaimed the lady; “I think 
|him in a state of great excitement, which, | it beautiful, And,” added she, looking the 

however, gradually calmed down after Mr. | astonished man semewhat sternly in the 
' Puckford’s solemn assurance, which he gave 


face, “I should be well pleased if all our 
| uuhesitatingly, that the charming Mary For- | children had hair of the same color.” 

tescue was certainly disengaged; and in his| = This was a climax! Simpson leaped to his 
| opinion, by no means indisposed to entertain ; feet as ifimpelled by the shock of a galvanic 
‘an eligible matrimonial proposition, All, battery. ‘‘Our children. Well, after that! 
| was balm to the stricken Simpson; and after | But I must be dreaming,”? thought the iron- 
several failures, he at last sueceeded in in- | monger, as he wiped the perspiration from. 
| diting a formal offer of his hand and for- ; his teeming forehead; “laboring under some 
tune to the lady of his affection ; of which | horrid enchantment.” : 
! inspassioned missive Mrs. Puckford was to Dreaming indecd, and to be swiftly and 
‘be the bearer; herhusband undertaking that | rudely awakened, The door opened, and a 
‘she would exert all her eloquence and in- | gentleman entered, whom Mrs. Frazier im- 
| fluence to secure acceptance of the proposal, | mediately introduced with—** Mr. Simpson, 


| 
| 


dignitary 


band! 


maiden modesty to state it so very broadly. 


» in- 


yes,” said Mrs. Frazier; ‘‘I 
ld maid for the 


; 
} 





wife. 
i 


ferring a tremendous obligation on a civic | 
worth, at least, twenty thou-) 
‘sand pounds, by accepting him for a hus- | 
That was quite clear; and although | 
Mr. Simpson was Loo much in love to deny | 
such a proposition in the abstract, still it) 
was, he thought, scarcely consistent with | 


iority of connubial to single blessed-| 


This was oddily bronght about, and finally | 
determined on, ove of the as of mar- 
riages, if Mr. Simpser himself is to be be- 
lieved—and he ought to know—that holy 
church has crer blessed. Should he attain, 
of which there is every reasonable prospect, 
the dignity of Lord Mayo 


r, he will, I am} 
quite sure, attribute, as he docs all for- | 
tunate events, to his supreme luck in having 
unwittingly fallen in love with another man 


} 
i 
' 


} 
! 
+ ~—- <o————— 
The Union Pac’: - cilroad is having built | 
at its shops in tfis city a snow-plow, which, | 
whee tinished, will be the largest and mest | 
powertal in the world. It is rapidly ap-| 
proaching completion, and in a few days will 
be ready for business. ‘The tracks on which 
it is built are very heavy and strong, and 
were cast especially for this plow. The 
latform on the trucks is twenty-two feet | 
ong and ten feet six inches wide, and is com- 
posed of solid oak timbers eight by sixteen 
inches. These timbers are held together by | 
ten iron bolts, one and a quarter inches in | 
diameter, which run crosswise. ‘This solid 
bed is fastened to the transom beans by forty 
bolts, twenty over each truck. The inclined 
slide, placed on the platform, is sepry soe 
feet long, and slopes at an angle of thirty 
degrees, and is held firmly to the hed by forty! 
bolts, of an inch in diameter, and is sugported | 
from behind by inclined posts, six feet long, | 
eight inches wide, and sixteen inches thick. 
The entire length from the rear of the plat- | 
form to the end of the slide is thirty-two fees. | 
The side is to be ironed, and an immense | 
plow, of the ordinary shape, eighteen feet | 
ong, eleven feet wide, and five feet high, | 
and covered with iron three-sixtcenths of an | 
inch thick, is to he securely placed upon it. | 
On the point of this plow there is to he an | 
iron plate, steel-pointed, eleven feet long: 
and four feet wide. This plate, of course, | 
runs across the track, and only one inch} 
above it. 

The rear cf the platform will be boxed in, 
making a room twelve fect high, eleven feet 
wide, and ten feet long, for the purpose of | 
keeping the snow out. It will be furnished | 
with a door, so that if necessary it can be | 
loaded with iron. 


an Immense Snow Plow—The 
Laagest in the World, 
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j spectitia ‘ 


BUCHLY & TOWLES’ 


‘Furniture 


The monster will weigh fifty tous, and will | 
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POWELL HOUSE, 


158 Thompson Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SAVINGS AND TRUST 


Cow PAN YW. 


f National Savings Bank. 


ee 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Near Houston, 


_— 


Th's house possesses atteaetions superior to 
arty other of its class in the elty 3 been newly 
painted and furnished with new furnitare, beds 
and bedding throughont. It is heated with hot 
air, abundactly supplied with hot and cold wa- 
ter baths for the ase cf boarders; and is de- 
signed especially for comfort and convenience 
for respectable families. The location is cen- | Banking House 1307 Pennsyivania Avenue. 
tral and it possesses the advantage of eae Opposite the Treasury. 

within a few minutes walk of pa peared i 

et end the very main line of city cal ! Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 

Strangers visiting the city, can avoid the ag- received. 
gravating delays; by not giving up the checks; §fX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
for their baggage to express agents, 
of ra:lways or on Loard of steamboats, but hold | 
on to their checks until they arrive at the house, 
when the proprietor will send for their bag- 
gege. 

Also, do not engage hackmen to iring you to 
the house, but take the Houston and Chambers 
street cars, which ran on a line with all the 
age ot age and Norwich landings, and 
the WashingRo 


n, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
depots, on West street, The Houston and | the Freedmen, knows no distiaction of rac2 or 
Chambers Street cars, will Jand them within | color, and offers its great advantages to al! 
haf a block from the-house. | classes alike. 
Asan example of the assiducus care to pro- 2 ee : 
; SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off jour 


vide for the prblic wants, the wudersigned re- | , : ; . : 
a!.a the attention of persons visiting | Vices—don't smoke—don't drink— don't buy ées- 
the city, to the Powell House, atid solicits their | fery tickets. Put the money you save into the 


patronage. ' FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 
‘WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 


Open from 9A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, u.4 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 


Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 





demand, with interest due. 
private and confidential. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON. D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES ia all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 

This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN. 
STITUTION, established by the authority of 
the United States Government for the benefit of 


Ail accounts strictly 
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ef First-Class Establishment 1 The Best, 


. Cheapest., and Most Successul 
te Washington. ba 


Family Paper ia the Union.” 


cae 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 





i Steed 
Natices of the Press. 
| The model al 99 of our country. Com- 
i plete in all the departments of an American 
Faniily Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ** A Jocrwat or Crviit- 


Extensive aad well-supplied 


THE FREEDMAN> | 


on the nee | of five dollars or more. All deposits payable on | 


deposits only. from 6} to 8 o'clock. je22-ly | 





PROSPECTUS _ 


OF THE 


NBW NATIONAL BRA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


|. The New Natiovat Ena will partaks of a twa 
} fold nature—that of an Advoeate and an Edu. 
leator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main- 
i tain every right pertaining to the American cit; 
l zen, independent of race, color, or accident ot 
Wirth. bh will demand the recognition of thesa 
| rights wherever the Coustitution extends or the 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, it, 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right prin iples and mach 
needed instruction, and for the ineulcation o. 
those habi‘s of industry, economy, and self re- 
; Hance whith conduce to inde ; A 
| and give 8 tality and cnergy to free government 
insuring iy return blessirgsto the governed. 
While the editors of the New Nartovat I 
are colored men, and the contributors will he 
mainly colored, vet thecolumns will be open for 
the discussion of all quesions of vital import: 
| ance to the country by any cf irscitizens. Com 
municstions suitable for publieaion in these 
| columns, are sclicited from our friends in all 
| parts of the country, especially in the South+ ra 
| Stuies, : 
| THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial 
teresta of the colored Amv rican citizen, ths 
simple rue of equal justice for ail men will gov 
| ern the policy of the New Nationan Era. It will 
demaad the recognition of no right for one 
cilizon w: ich it will not freely accord to every 
other. i: will oppose any attempt to confee 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the Kamblest citizen in the lend. [t will demand 
1 fencrery “itizen equality before the law, and fall 
| provection of person and property in every State 
| avd Territory of the National Union. 
The New Naviovat. Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
[an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
| em of the reconstructed States Pemem- 
| bering the past history of the Repnbliesn party, 
| and recognizing what it has done fox the colored 
| people of the nation, the New Narionat Era 
| will give its hearty support to that party withoat 
j reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
| can pariy is given under the conviction, and 
| with the assurance, that in the furare. as in the 
| past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexible 


pendent manhood, 


» 
o 
wth 


' 
| 


} 


support of those 


be operated by three of the heavie-tengines | 
on the road. The cost will be over #5,(00. 
The design was gotten up by Mr. G. E. Ste- | 
vens, superintendent of the car and building | 
department,and Mr. J. I. Congdon, general | 
master mechanic of the road, whe must have + 


principles of justice and liberty 


“And now, Mr. Puckford,’? said Mr, Simp- | my husband, Mr. Frazier. secome a part of the organic law 


‘son, ** we'll have a glass of wine, and drink The blow was terrific, Simpson staggered 
‘the future Mrs. Simpson’s health. What aj back as ifhe had been shot. He gazed alter- 
| charming ornament,”’ he added, with a sort | nately at the husband and wife for a few sec- 
About three years have elapsed since Mr. | of rapturous sigh, as he placed the decanter | onds; then, pale as his shirt collar, tottered 


| which have naw} 
ne te 


ca bg oe ae * : 
! "Tae tou: aabiiedien at teria | of the land. 
SIMPSON'S COURTSHIP. 


The best. publicetion of its class in America, | nage AES 
and so far ahead of a}! other weekly journalsas| THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
not to permit of any comparison between it and By education the people of af; 
any of their number. [ts columns contain the | such as ours i Meet te a ne 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Bobert Simpson succeeded, at the demise of 
Mr. Isaac Simpson, ironmonger 
monger by liv 
the city of Iondon by el 


lished and acquired by his respectable, pams- 
taking pareut, Mr. Robert Simpson, albeit 
arrived at the mature age of thirty-five, was 


still a bachelor; and, not oaly unappro- 


by trade, fish- | 
ery, and common councilman of } 
1 ection, to the pros- | 
perous business and municipal honors estab- | 


on the table—** what a charming ornament 


she would be to this fireplace !’’ 


ironmonger, and dealt in Such articles. 


**An odd expression, that,” thought Mr. 
Pucktord, forgetting that the speaker was om 
n 
i fact, from the way in which Simpson had 
| been rapturizing upon Miss Fortescue’s 
| charms, a doubt of his friend’s perfect sanity 
‘had sprung up in John Puckford’s mind, and 


to a chair, and sinking into it, ejaculated 
with white lips, “Oh!” 

What is the matter, sir; you loék U1?” 
said Mr. Frazier. 

The bewildered man made no reply. [lis 
brain was whirling. ‘‘Who on earth, then, 
had he been courting ?”” 

A loud knock at the street door somewhat 
aroused him. ‘*My sister,’’ I dare say, ex- 


made it q study since last winter. 


it on again. — Omaha Bee, October 24. 


-_-—--—- 


The Ague Potson. 


There 
will be but very few snow drifts that this} 
plow won’t clean out; but if it ever jumps! _ om 
the track it will be a pretty hard job to get | WALNUT, OAK, AND COTTAGE 


M. P. Bolestra has communicated to the 


finest collections of reading matter that are 
Mere Oi anette printed. * * * Jts illustrations are numer- 
artist of the country.— Boston Traveler. 
Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instractive, entertaining, anil 


t 


' 
| ELEGANT SOFAS, LOUNGES, 
EASY CHAIRS, WILATNOTS, 


FURNITUBE 


ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief | surest sufeg: 


‘ : 3 intended to be, are be 
| fied to discharge their duties to the 
; to cne another. 


tter quali- 
tk State, and 
The nation will ever find its 
‘ardia the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
| must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that pedple. Es;«cially is the 
| agency of the press needed by that portion of 


| the people, colored and white, who, either in 
| slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
| fluences, have been deprived of the opportani- 
ties enjosed by their more favored brethren of 
the fiee States, 
TUE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 
The industrial interests of the eolored 
wil! claim and receive a large share of eae. 
tention, 

_The New Nationa. Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their subscriptions and their 
influence. 


unexceptionable.—N. V. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS: 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in’one remittance; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00 ; 
or, two of Harper's P:riodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 


claimed Mrs. Frazier. 

Ifer sister! Possibly his Mary might be 
the brunette; and yet-——. There were but. 
three females present on that fatal evening, 
besides Mrs. Puckford, that he distinctly re- 
membered, and perhaps——. Vain hope! 
the door opened; and the brunette and two 
gentlemen entered-—‘Mr. and Mrs. Holland 
and Mr. Alfred Gray.’’ 

An illusion was now over. He, Robert 
Simpson, wealthy tradesman, reapected fish- 
monger, and common councilman, was the 


priated, but, as ward-rumor reported, un-| he shrewdly suspected that the affair would 
promised; at perfect liberty, in fact, to be- | terminate in a de lunatico imquirendo instead 
stow himseeclf, his very desirable stock in} of « license. . is 

trade, busines? premises, and freehold houses | “Do you know, Puckford,”’ said Mr. Simp- 
in the Poultry, upon any fair lady fortunate | son, with a benevolent, patronizing air, after 
eneugh to engage his affection, and able to; the third and fourth glase —** do you know, I 
return it. ' fancy there is a great likeness between you 

Not that Mr. Sinpson was, by any means, | and Mary Fortescue ?” 

inseasible to female fascination ; he was, un-|" Mr, John Puckford, the reader must under- 
fortunately, for his own peace of mind, some- stand, war a handsome young man, with a 
what too susceptible; an ardent admirer of | brilliant florid complexion, perfectly agree- 
beauty in all its hues and varieties, from the | ing vision, and light brown hair. No wonder, 


French Academy some observations on ague | 
poison. He says that in examining marsh 
water he always finds, {n proportion to its 
degree of putrefaction, a granular mtcrophyte 
somewhat resembling iu form the Cactus Pe- 
ruvianus, Itis always accompanied by acon- 
siderable quantity of sma!! spores 1-1009 of a 
‘miximeter in diameter, greenish-yellow, and : ; 
transparent, and also sporangia or vesicles} Tits Establishment is one weil worth patron- 
containing spores from 2-100 to 2-300 of a | izing. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

millimeter in diameter, and of very character- | 


istic form. This plant grows on the surface | #OOT Pennsylvania Ave. 


SIDEBOARDS, &e., &e., 


MARBLE-TOP AND OTHER TADLKS, 
CHAIRS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


At Reasonable Prices. 





fair maidens of the pale North, to the richer 
glow of the sunny South. But the care and 
surveilance of his honored father, joined to a 
constitutional timidity he was quite unable 
to overcome, had, however, sufficed, during 
that gentleman’s lifetime, to prevent rash 
impulse from eventuating In rash deed. He 
was, also, 1 must mention, extremely fasti- 


| therefore, he was more startled than flattered | betrothed husband of a red-haired damsel, 
'by the comparison. The eolor mounted to with a decided cast, with whom, morever, he 
‘his temples, anda conviction of Simpson’s | bad never exchanged a sentence. His first 
‘utter insanity flashed aeross his brain. ‘*Mad | impulse, as the certainty of his miserable fate 
'as a Mareh hare!” he mentally ejaculated ; | flashed upon him was to strangle Alfred 
lat the same time resolving, should the | fray, out of hand, as the author of his de- 
/paroxysm grow dangerously violent, to | struction, when fortunately another rap-tap 
| knock him down with one of the decanters ; | #rvested his fell intent. 





of the water; when young, it is rainbow-like 
in tints, and looks like spots of cil. At the 
low temperature of cellars and in water con- 
taining no vegetation, it develops slowly, but 
in €ontact with afr, and exposed to solarrays 
in the presence of decomposing vegetation, it 
grows fast, disengaging small gas bubbles. 


The annual volames of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 


; 
i 
! 
' 


Between 10th and 11th Sts., North Side, 
__ WASHINGTON, D. C. 


: cath at the rate of $5.26 per vol., freight at the 
i rf “seme sagas Weekly is 20 cents a 
GILBERT HQUSE, 


year, which must be paid et the subscriber's 





comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 


dious in his notions of feminine delicacy aud | both of which, as two could pla at that 
reserve; and his especial antipathies were | game, he drew, as if ia doubt whic wine he 
red hair, or any hue approaching to red, and | would: tuke, to his own side of the table. 
obliquity of vision of the slightest kind. Such | Mr. Simpson, mistaking the nature of bis 
was the Mr. Robert Simpson who, about two | friend’s emotion, added, ‘‘. Don’t suppose, 
o’elock on the afternoon of March the ist, Puckford, [intend any absurd dattery ?” 
1847, stepped, richly and scrupulous} y ate | “Not at all, Simpson; I didn’t suppose 
tired, into a brougham, specially retained to anything of the sort, I assure you. 
gonvey him to dine at his friend's, Mr. John | “To be sure; nothing is more contempti- 
Puekford’s modest, but comfortable estab-| ble, You are a good-looking fellow—very; 
lishment at Mile End, where he was, by ex- | but, of course, I could not mean “.at you, 
press arrangement, to meet his expected, ex-/a man, are to be compared to Mary For- 
pectant bride. Before, however, relating | tescue.”’ 

what there befell him, it will be necessary to | 
put the reader in possession of certain im- 
portant incidents which had occurred during 
the three previgus days. 

On the Pee or the preceding Tuesday, 
Mr. Simpson, finding himself at the East end | 
ef the town, and, moreover, strongly dis-| “Oh!” ’ “ 
posed for a cup of tea and a quiet gossip, re-| “No 3 as to hair,’’ continued Mr. Simpson, 
solyed to ‘“‘drop in’? upon his new acquaint- meditatively, **yours, there can be no doubt, 
auce, Mr. John Puckford, hoping to find hin | is decidedly the lightest. 
and his wife alone. In this, however, he was?! “It’s coming now,” thought Mr. John 
doomed to disappointment ; for he had scaree- | Puckford, grasping at the same time, ove 
ly withdrawn his hand from the knocker, when | of the decanters, and eyeing his friend in- 
he was startled-—-Mr. Simpson was, as I have | tensely. si Wack 
before hinted, a singularly bashful person in| = Mr. simpson, quite misinterpreting the ac- 
the presence of the fairer aud better half ot | tion, added quickly, ‘Do, ny good fellow, 
ereation—by the sound of female voices issue | fil] me a bumper, and we'll drink our good- 


| ford. 

| “Exactly; you do not resemble each other 
'about the eyes, either in color or expres- 
Ses 9” fe 
sion. 


“T should think not!” dryly responded | 
ithe more mystified and bewildered Puck- | 


‘*Miss Fortescue at fast,” cried Mrs. Fra- 
zier, as if announcing glad tidings. 
“Oh!” ejaculated the accepted suitor, 
dropping nervelessly back into the seat from 
; Which he had just risen—‘*Oh,” 
He was seized with a sort of vertigo: and 
; What occurred, or how he behaved for a cen- 
| siderable interval, he never distinctly remem- 
bered. He was, however,soon seated at the 
table hy the side of his aifianced bride, Mr. 
Puckford saying grace. This was the actual 
state of affairs; but poor Simpson’s impres- 
sion at that moment was, that he had been 
led ont toa sudden execution by an enorm- 
ous Jack Ketch, with red hair and a frightful 
squint, and that his friend Puckford was the 
chaplain reading the funeral service. Grad- 
ually, however, his brain cleared, he grew 
more collected, and considering the sudden- 
ness of the shock he had endured, rallied 
wonderfully, and he was enabled to address 
a few words of course to Miss Fortescue, in 
almost a cheerful voice and manner. The 
lady’s answer was uttered in the gentlest 
swectest tones he had ever listened to, and 
Mr. Simpson was a connoisseur in voices. 
‘The conversation continued ; became genera); 
and the dinner, commenced 80 inauspiciously, 
passed off, considering all things, remarka- 
bly well. After dinner, Miss Fortescue—. 


would not-+— <sceenized. 


lestra states that these spores can be found 
in marsh air. He caught agues twice during 


ered with fresh alew in 
spores, 
the ague poison. 


—— - a  e 


NSWICK 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCON- 
MODATION OF TH TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 


—_— 


VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


A few drops of arsenious acid, sulphite of} 
soda, or, still better, neutral ealphite of qui- 
nine, stops its vegetatioy at the surface of the 
water, the spores become thin and transpar- 
ent, and the sporangia alter so that they 
These changes 
may be seen under AX microscope. M. Bo- 


his rescarches—once after having been ex- 
posed to air from water in fermentation eov- 
full vegetation, 
mixed with an extraordinary quantity of 
He thinks these spores constitute 


en ee a eee 


A First-Class House, 


-THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872. 


The House is favorably known, and located 
Within two minutes walk of the Deport, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, 8 trated on Washiagton street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beantiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly farnished; will be 
kept open during the season asa 


First Class Pricate Boarding House. 


The Tab'e will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Rererexces—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Balumore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy: Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wm. H. Moutague, Springfield, Mass.; 
Col, K. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, S. C. 

O. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 
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BY 


MBS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 


post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


no 9 New York. 


** Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 
kind in the World. 


Haiper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Prese. 

_ There are few inteiligent American families 
ia which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent readiag 
family can less afford to be without. Man 

magazines are aceumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not @ magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expeaded on ite 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.— New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography aud history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place io our libraries. 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Afiica, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 





The subscription price of the New Nationat 
Ena will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Ja., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash. at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
flowing. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box $1, Washington, D. C.: 


; Vaine, 
For 40 subscribers i Swiss Gold Watch.$30 6@ 
For 89 subscribers i Sily. (Am.) Watch..40 0© 


For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch.28 00 


For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv. TeaSpoons..10 OO 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble 
For 5 subscribers cash 


LIZTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


,For two subscribers, with the money, ($5,) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
peo the person sending us the names with 

sitlefield’s Splendid Steel Engrasing of Presi 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefull put up 
onaroller. This engraving costs three thousand 
duliars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. . 


ing, in exutberant merriment, from the front 
parlor. There was company, it was evident, 


and Mr. Simpson's first impulse was to fly. | 


As the thought crossed bis mind, the door 


opened, and Mr. Puekford, who chanced to | 


be in the passage, espying him, tie was fain to 
wake a virtue of necessity, and was speedily 
in the midst of the party whose gayety had so 
alarmed him. That the jutreduction was 

ged in the usual way, I have no doubt, 
Wut the names, however distinctly uttered, 


seem to have made no impression upon the | 


eoufused brain of the bashful visitor, so that, 
when, after the lapse of a few minutes, he be- 
to recover his composure, he found him- 

self m the presence of three ladies and one 
gentleman, of whose names, as well as per- 
gohs, he was profoundly ignorant. The la- 
dies were two of Mr. Puckford’s married sis- 
ters, aud Mise Fortescue, a young lady of 
yeduced fortune, at present occupied an a 
veacher in a neighboring seminary. The 
bntlewau was Mr. Alfred Gray, a bachelor 
ke Mr. Simpson, but ncthing like so old, 
and scarcely so bashful, Mrs. Frazier, the 
eldest of the two sisters, a charming lady- 
like person, of, you would say, judging from 
eppearances, twenty-three or tw enty-four 
vears of ave, seemed—after some oscillation 
between her and Mrs. Holland, whose fuller 
proportions, dark hair, and brunctte com- 
xien, contrasted not unfavorably with the 
aghter figure and fair features of her sister — 
te engross Mr. Simon's whole attention, 
and to arouse, after a while, all his conversa- 
tional energies, which, by the way, were by 
nemeanscontemptible, M: 


. Simpsen’s time | 


her friends, who greatly esteemed her, gen- 
erously drawing forth her powers-—appeared 
to great advantage. Her mind of a supertor 
order, had — well cultivated, and her con- 
versation which was at once refined, spark- 
ling, and sensible. Mr. Simpson wee aur. 
prised, pleased, almost charmed, Music was 
proposed, and she sung several songe, admi- 
rably. Mr. Simpson determined to postpone 
bis explanation—necessarity an unpleasant 
oue—till the next day, when he would do it 
by letter. The party departed about nine 
o'clock, long before which, it bad sevezal 
times glanced across the ironmonger’s mind 
that a dislike of any particular colored hatr 
was, after all, a very absurd 
the cast, that, he was satisfied, was so shght 
ag. to 7 deserve the name. It had 
been arranged that they should all dine, with 
the Fraziers the day after the next; and as 
Mr. Simpson handed Mary intg the eab, in 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Frazier were alreatl 
seated, she whispered, “Oblige me by oom- 


| looking friend’s health—the lady, I mean, 
| with the dark, silky hair and brunette com- 
plexion. ‘‘Do you know,” continued the 
| complacent Mr. Simpson, crossing his legs, 
throwing himself back easily in his chair and 
‘hooking his thumbs to the armholes of his 
| waisteoat--'*Do you kuow that if Mary For- 
tescue had not been at your house yesterday 
evening, L might have—" 
What the worthy iroumonger might, in the 
case supposed, have done or said, must be 
left to the reader's imagination, fur ow the 
instant a clerk hurriedly entered the apart- 
went to anueunce that ap important customer 
awaited Mr. Simpson in the counting-house 
below. Hastily rising, Nr. Simpson shook 
hands with his frieud, and both departed 
their several ways—Mr. BPuckford bearing off 
the epistle addressed to Misa Fortescue, and 
musing, ak he went, upon the lover’s mad- 
| neas, which, he fully agreed with Rogalind, 
' deserved chains and a dark tlouse quite as 
much as any other variety of the disease. 
The next day Mr. Simpsou received a note 
i from Mary Fortescue, modestly and grace- 
i fully expressed, in which, with charming hu- 
| mhility, and many expressions- of gratified 
| surprise, the offer of bis hand was—on one 
| condition, to be explaiged, but which rested 
altogether with himself—gratefully accepted, 
| Such was the state of affaire when, on the 
' Ist of March, Mr. Simpsen, a8 I have before 
stated, entéred a breugham and directed the 
‘driver to make the best of his way to Mile 
'End. It was a fine, bright and exceedingly 
cold day; but, notwithstandigg the sipping, 
eager air, the love-lore ironmonger, ae 





ing on Sunday half an hour before the time 


to say to you.”’? Mr, Simpson bow 

—bow could he 40 teen ane the ladys 
hand to his lips. The carriage drove off, and 
the worthy man was left iu the most pen 
plexing state of dubiety and irresolution im- 
aginable. He began to think he had gane 
too far to recede with honor; and what was 
very extraordinary, he felt scarcely sorsy for 
it. Atall events he would not act rashly, 
Sunday was not far off; he would defer his 
explanation till then. 


Mr. Simpson, punctual to his. e 


prejudice ; as to, 


appointed ; I have something of importance |’ 
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was come, ere a couple of hours had fled, the | approached the heuse whieh comtained his 
hapless ironmonger was hurt past all sur-! charmer, wag in a state of prefase perspira- 
gery; had fulien desperately in love with a/| tien and nervous excitement. Once more he 
married lady, and the mother of three or four | drew from his pocket the fairy nete and 
children! On the only single female pres-' glanced over the modest, gratefal, deliecataly- 
ent, Miss Fuitescue, Mr. Simpson had be- | feminine expressions, Dear Lady,’’ he au- 
stowed but one glance on entering the apart-; dibiy exclaimed, as he finished about the five 
ment; that had been quite sufficient tocheck , hundredth perusal of the familiar lines, 
any desire for a more intimate perusal of fva- | ** dear lady, she will be all tears and tender- 
tures. The lady combined his two antip- | ness!’’ 


found Miss Fortescue awaitin atone’ = 

; alone. 

He felt, on this occasion, none of the violent ' oe" ere 
emotions he had experienced on the previons f. 
Friday. His heart, instead of knecking and 
thumping like a eaged wild t beat tran- 
quilly in his bosom; yet it was not without 
acalmly pleasurable emotion that he met 
the confiding, graceful smile which beamed 
on his entrance over the lady’s features. 
Seating himself beside her, he, with respect- 
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, WW ssbiyesos, Septarber 3, 1S, 

Whereda, by eatietaatory evidence presented 
to the undersigned, it hae been made to appear 
thas the Second Nationa! Bask of Washington, | 
in the city of Washington, in the oounty o 
| Washington and District of Columbia, has been 
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athies; her hair was decidedly red; and a | 


strong cast, to use a mild term, detracted 
from the uncommon brillianey ef her mind- 
giancivg eye. She took very slight part in 
the conversation; aud that little, so ab- 
sorbed was Mr. 
terly unheeded. 
Mrs. Frazier, a plaid 
mal name of both « 

The ladies depuaa 
son and Mr. Gray toliowed their example a 
few minutes afterward, ‘“Mr. Gray,”’ 
the former gentleman, as he took Icave of 
his companion at the end of the street, **what 
is that charming person’s name? 
forgotten it.” 


She wore, like her friend 
ia, 
fai 


ut 


AS Jbard. 


Alfred Gray, with a quiet smile. 

This Mr. Simpson thought a very absurd 
question ; he, however, replied-—‘the lady 
in the plaid dress; Mary, Mrs. Puckford 
called her.”’ 

“The lady in the plaid dress, whom Mrs. 
Puckford called Mary, is a Miss Fortescue; 


she is a teacher of music and dancing,” | 
It: 


rejoined Mr. Giay with demure accent. 
was too dark for dir. Simpson to eee his 
eves, 

Thank sirs 
the enamored municipal dignitary. Mr. simp- 


| pointing to the deor of the, front Afiartment, 
Simpson, was by him ut-} 


Sa, and the | aptise | 
teal carly and Mr, Simpe- } 
faid | 
[ have. 

| and the lover was in the presence of the lady. 


“Which chanuing person?” inquired Mr. | 
; hapless Simpson’s Mary Fortescue, was there 


| coatings and leggings of Wenham 
gool night,” rejoined | 
ishock ef tbis unexpectedly chilli 


About a minute after giving utterance to 
this consolatory reflection, Mr. SimpsOu found 
himecif in Mrs. Puckford’® presence, who 
‘congratulating him on his punctuality and 


ful gentleness, requested her to proceed with 
the martd she wished to communieate, She 
blushingly complied, and speedily beguiled 
him, if not of his tears, whieh I psn ie goer 
about, of something under the circumstances, 
said, ** There is only one lady there, and! far more valuable. Her family, not many 
you know her.’ Mr. Simpson’s heart leaped | years hefore in aMuent circumstances, had 
rnd thumped,as if desizous of bursting thrémgh | been, hy reverseé in trade, suddenly cast 
his green velvet waisteoat. He stepped dea-| down in extreme poverty. The only sur- 
perately toward the doorand egssayed to torn ( viving members of it, her mother and young- 
ithe brass handle; but ®0 profusely dil the | e-( sinter, had been long principally depend- 
bashful man’s very fingers perspire, thet | cit on her exertions for support. © assist- 
they stipped rpund the knob without turning | ance she had fortunately been able to render 
it. ‘Lhe second trial, with the help of his | had hitherto sufficed for them ; but, of course, 
cambric handkerchief, was more successful, | if she married, that seurce of income must 
fail; and she never, till surprised by his gen- 
crous offer, contemplated marriage-—but she 
was even now fully resolved never to da— 
unless—— Mary Fortescue paused -in her 
narrative, and her timid, inquiring glance 
rested anxiously upon the varying counte- 
nance of her auditor, 

Mr. Simpson was not made of adamant, 
nor of iron, though he traded in the article; 
and no wonder, therefore, that the gracefo 
manner, the modest, plea earnestness, 
the gentle tones, the filial plety of his be- 
teothed shou! have vanquished, subdued him. 
Her features, plain as they undoubtedly were, 
irradiated by the lustre of a beau 
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Certainly it was she! Mrs. Frazier, the 
‘in bodily reality. Mat the grateful humility, 
‘the “tears and tenderness,’’ prefigured by 
the charming note! Oh, Alfred Grey! 
| The unruffied ease, the calm, reserved po- 
‘liteness with which Mrs. Frasier received 
| him, chilled fis enthusiastic fervor wonder- 
fully. : 

Hiis perspiration became a cold one, and in 
|afew moments he felt as if envelo in 
e ice. 
Recovering as speedily as he could from the 
recep- 
some- 


duly organized under aud agcording to the re 
uirements of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An 
ct to provide a wana Carreacy secured by 
a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide 
for the circulation and redemption thereof,’ ap- 
proved Jane 8, 1864, and bas complied with all 
ihe provisions of said act required to be complied | 
with before commencing the business of banking | 
under anid act. 

Now, therefore, 1, John 8. Langvorti, Act 
ing Comptroller of the Currency, do hereby cer- 
tify that the Second Natiqnal Bank of Washing- 
tou, in the city of Washington, in District of Cg- 
lumbia, is authorized to cuusmence the business | 
of Bankiog under the act aforesaid. 

In testimony whereof re wee 2 y et and 
neal of office this 3d of September, 1872. 
J. PUAN WORTHY, 
g Comptrolier of the Currency. 
; oct 31-2 
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Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
can—indeed, ali recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of cur older writers find here their litera. 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the niost enduring specimens 
of on work in the Magazine.—N. Y. Stand 
ard. 
It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper's.—The Na 
tion, New York. 
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or permanent boarders. (ive us a cail. 
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Back numbers cam be supplied at any time. 
A complete ses of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be seat by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Sia- 
volume, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth casea, 
ox biwiliug, fifty eight cents, by mail, postpaid. 
The postage on Hazper’s Magazine is tweaty- 
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four cents a year, which must be paid at th 


sabecriber's post office. 
' Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
ad, _____ New Yok. — 
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fashion ia this coun Its supplements sione 
| axe worth the supé lon psise ef the paper. 
While fully maiatainiug its position ag a wirror 
. of fashion, it also contaics slories, poems, bril- 
+ Himat y lye general and personal gos- 
—_ Saterday Beening Ganeite, 
The young lady who buys a single number of 
\ 's Bazar is made a subsezides for lite. — 
| New York Leening J'ost. 
The Bazar ia excellent. Like ail the periudi- 
‘eels which the Harpers publivh, itis most id: ally 
wetl edited, and the class of readers fur whom 
itis ia —the mothers and daughters iu 
average families—cannot bet profit by its good 
sense aad good taste, which, we have xo doubt, 
are to-day re many homes happier 
than they may have efore the women Legan 
taking lessons in personal and bousehold and 


social mavagement trom this good natured wea 
tor.— Zhe Nation, N.Y. 
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’s Bazar, one year, $4.00. 
roy ein copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
and will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
ubscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly 
and Se one address forone year, $10.00; or, 
two Harpe s Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7.00. 4 

Back numbers can be apne at any time. 

The four'volaumes of Harper's _— a = 


for years, soon yield 
dote, and di § its 
cures, man which are publicly kaowa, 
of Serofisla, and all peadatisals Mlsceane, 

ters of the Lin, Teaparey Bosses 
orders 8 
Boils, Pimples, Pustales, 
Anthony F Rose or 

€ ? 

Head, Kingworm, and 
cerations of the U: 
and Liver. It aise temeet other com- 
plaints, to which it would not seem especi- 


a Neuralgia Beart Disoass, 
Female Weakness, bility, 
scrofulous 


g moves’ 
Se ee ee a new lease of 


Beis really the only itlasteated chronicler of 


son was soon at home, and before an-bour | tien, Mr, Simpson stammered fi 
had elapsed, had carefully peuned, aud posted | thing about his extreme good fortune in 
with hie own hands, a letter to his friewd | having sbtaine:t a faverable, reaponse from 


dreams. | “Certainly,” replied 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 


soul, 
kindled into absolute beauty?’ Atallevents, 
Mr, Simpson niust haye thought so, or he 
¥ 1g 153 Thompeon Street, 
Near Houston, NEW YORK. 








Puckford. He then retired to hed, andyireast | se amiable a person, ge: _ | 
oe. and 
: C A Ht . », : 


* savah,”’ said Mr. Packford, the next morne | y¢ very fortunate, Mr. 
his wife, afler reading a letter, just de- ' by the y 
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Me 


tray be thabsalse? Be 
Le Hk h and to spare for 


would not have t jo full y Mit 
d exclaltued if , ; 
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* un f nod 
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